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Editors Vote 


The papers published in this number of the Journal were delivered 
at the Records, Statistics and Research Workshop and the Professional 
and Clinical Staff Sectional Meeting of the Third Biennial Canadian 


Congress of Corrections which was held at the University of Toronto, 
May 14 to 19, 1961. 


Note de la Redaction 


Les articles publiés dans le présent numéro de la Revue sont les 
textes des conférences présentées lors du carrefour sur les dossiers, la 
statistique et la recherche, et de la réunion de la section du personnel 
professionnel et de clinique, dans le cadre du Troisitme Congrés Biennal 


Canadien de Criminologie qui s’est tenu a l'Université de Toronto, du 
14 au 19 mai 1961. 
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Current Correctional and 
Criminological Research 
In Canada: Present 
Framework, Trends and Prospects 


T. GRYGIER 
School of Social Work 
University of Toronto 


I Introduction 


The purpose of this paper is clearly indicated by its lengthy title. 
This allows me to dive into my material without the usual preliminaries. 
I must only: 


(1) refer to previous surveys of correctional and criminological research 
in Canada, and 


(2) define research for the purpose of this survey and describe the 
channels of information. 


The first task is simple. Almost nothing had been reported. A 
survey of developments in Canadian corrections in the decade 1947-1957 
presented by A. J. MacLeod to the first Congress of Corrections in 
Montreal* makes no reference to correctional research. This is signifi- 
cant if one considers the well-known interest of its author, the present 
Commissioner of Penitentiaries, in the organization of the penal system 
on a scientific basis. He evidently found no research to report. 


A still more recent paper, by J. Ll. J. Edwards’®, although entitled 
“Canadian Teaching and Research in Criminology”, in fact refers only 
to the existing teaching facilities. With regard to research, the paper 
states what is desired, but, again, reports no research in existence. 


The third and last paper to which I can refer was presented by W. 
T. McGrath to the Canadian Conference on Social Work in Montreal in 
19584. It is a short, though important, paper and, as its author suggests, 
it would have been even briefer if he were to confine himself to a review 


of what was being done. Instead, the paper suggests “some steps that 
might be taken to remedy the situation”. 


In his paper, Mr. McGrath covered a number of experiments in 
correctional treatment which, quite rightly, he did not classify as research 
but only as “demonstration programs”. They lacked the essential element 
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of scientific experimentation to classify as research. There was no scien- 
tific selection of experimental and control subjects, either by random or 
matching techniques, no statistical analysis and no evaluation. A trial and 
error method is a good basis for research, provided there is a clear 
criterion of error. Trying and pronouncing opinions is not research, just 
as trial by newspapers is not justice, whatever the integrity of the 
reporters. 


The only true researches reported by Mr. McGrath concerned the 
drug addiction program in British Columbia, a study of escape risks at 
the Ontario Training Centre in Brampton‘’, a dietary research for the 
Ontario Department of Reform Institutions, completed but not published, 
and three studies within the same Department which are still in a pre- 
liminary stage. 


Considering the population of Canada, one might expect correctional 
research to represent about ten per cent of that carried on in the United 
States. As we can see, what we have had is nowhere near one-tenth of 
one per cent. 


The reports quoted are also in striking contrast with the present 
survey. In this review I shall have the opportunity to refer to about 
fifty researches. A number of these are fairly large and involve teams 
of full-time research workers. Even if we treated each research, irrespec- 
tive of size, as a comparable unit with the others, this is an impressive 
increase. 


Before we come to the details, however, I must make clear the 
definition of correctional and criminological research that has been 
adopted in this survey, and the channels of information through which 
the data have been obtained. 


The term “research” adopted here denotes a systematic inquiry or 
investigation in pursuit of knowledge, supported by careful analysis of 
the data and, whenever appropriate, by experimental and statistical 
evaluation. The term “correctional and criminological” research is inter- 
preted fairly broadly and includes investigation into the causes and treat- 
ment of crime and delinquency, and of anti-social behaviour associated 
with criminality, such as drug addiction, alcoholism, sexual aberrations, 
etc. The term also covers activities which precede formal correctional 
treatment but have substantial bearing on the prevention and treatment 
of crime. Thus, research into police practice, police records, sentencing 
policy, etc., falls into the broad definition accepted here. 


On the other hand, reports of activities of any agencies or institutions, 
statements of policy or opinion, collections of data of local or temporary 
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significance or without clearly defined scientific objectives, and descrip- 
tions of correctional services without analysis and evaluation, are not 
classified as research. 


This is the framework we adopted in our questionnaire on current 
correctional and criminological research in Canada; the replies to this 
questionnaire, which was sent to universities, and to relevant government 
departments and private agencies, and also published in the Canadian 
Journal of Corrections’, form the main data on which this survey is based. 
In addition, I have tried to secure information on researches known to 
me personally, but, as in court, hearsay evidence was inadmissible. Thus, 
my survey is necessarily incomplete. But the approach to saturation 
point is suggested by the fact that some researches were reported to me 
over and over again by quite a number of informants. The survey makes 
no distinction between researches which are important and sound, and 
those which are relatively trivial. There is no objective basis for such a 
distinction, and subjective evaluation would be presumptuous. 


II Survey of Recent and Current Research 


All researches reported here have been grouped according to the 
following categories: 


(1) Statistical analysis based on official statistics. 


(2) Survey type researches dealing with the incidence of the problem, 
with the administrative operations concerned with detection, prosecu- 
tion and disposal, and with facilities for diagnosis and treatment. 


(3) Social work research. 

(4) Studies concerned with typology and classification. 

(5) Prediction studies. 

(6) Psychological research using specific techniques for solving problems 
of theoretical or practical importance. 

(7) Clinical research. 

(8) Legal research. 


1. Statistical analysis based on official statistics 


To start with research based on official statistics, I should mention 
the analysis of Canadian criminal statistics prepared by P. J. Giffen of 
the University of Toronto**. His analysis reveals important differences 
in rates and types of crime between provinces and between categories 
of people in the country as a whole. 
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A thesis completed by G. Irving Mitton, Dalhousie University, 
examines indictable offences covering the years 1937 and 1938, and the 
last ten years for which statistics were available, 1947-19565. This 
analysis deals with trends concerning charges and convictions, persons 
charged and persons convicted, and the sentences imposed. 


Another analysis of trends concerns juvenile delinquency. This was 
made by Kenneth Duncan of the University of Western Ontario. It is 
based on data published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics since 1921 
and it is to be published shortly. It shows that most of the beliefs held 
} the public on juvenile delinquency are inconsistent with statistical 

ata. 


2. Survey type researches 


The most general of the survey type researches concerns juvenile 
delinquency in Ontario and has been carried out by J. E. Callagan of the 
University of Toronto. A study of drug addiction by R. St. J. Macdonald 
of the University of Western Ontario has recently been published*?. So 
has a survey of sexual delinquency among adolescents in Montreal carried 
out by Denis Szabo of the University of Montreal®. A study by Dr. 
J. R. B. Ball and Dr. J. W. Mohr of the Forensic Clinic, Toronto 
Psychiatric Hospital®!, is concerned with detecting the common charac- 
teristics of the various symptom groups of sexual offenders. 


Three survey type researches are in progress. The staff of the 
Ontario Hospital at Penetang, under the direction of Dr. B. A. Boyd and 
Dr. C. M. McKnight with Dr. J. W. Mohr as consultant, are engaged in 
an historical account of the present legal, social, and criminal aspects of 
the treatment of “criminally insane” offenders. They hope to provide 


the necessary data to formulate recommendations for disposition and 
treatment of these patients. 


A study of chronic drunkenness offenders in Ontario, under the 
auspices of the Alcoholism Research Foundation with financial support 
of the Ontario Department of the Attorney General is being conducted 
under the direction of P. J. Giffen. This study has some similarities with 
the study of the social and emotional needs of chronic petty offenders 
(the majority of whom are alcoholics), which will be mentioned later, but 
there are important differences in sampling procedures and in method- 
ology to justify both studies being conducted at the same time. 


A study of white-collar crime by Dr. John Spencer of the University 
of Toronto, School of Social Work, begun in England, is being continued 
in Canada. Dr. Spencer has been examining the concept and nature of 
white-collar crime, has investigated a sample of white-collar criminals at 
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Leyhill Prison in England, and is engaged in a study of disciplinary pro- 
cedures within the professions, based on a questionnaire sent to seventeen 
professional groups and on the records of the Law Society. This last 
part may be of particular interest, since disciplinary procedures have the 
character of law enforcement which helps in prevention and suppression 
of white-collar crime but they may also have another function: to protect 


the profession from interference by the law enforcement agencies of the 
State. 


3. Social work research 


Three surveys completed in British Columbia could also be classified 
as social work research. All three are M.S.W. theses at the School of 
Social Work, University of British Columbia, carried out under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Leonard C. Marsh, Director of Research. One by Donald 
Blacklock? surveys and evaluates the work of juvenile courts, probation 
services, and other associated facilities for juvenile delinquents in British 
Columbia. Alan L. Beighton has made a comparative study of the classi- 
fication systems of offenders, with particular reference to British Colum- 
bia!. Thomas Jennings** *5 has made an exploratory study of facts, 
principles, and implications for provincial programs concerning the short 
prison sentence in Canada. This study stresses the importance of the 
petty offender who possesses serious social problems affecting health and 
welfare, a well as correctional services. As we shall see later, this study 
is symptomatic of the trend in current correctional research in Canada: 
I shall refer to other studies in Ontario which also suggest that the petty 
offender presents a social and welfare problem rather than a crime 
problem. The time may be approaching when practical conclusions and 
political decisions can be based on research data of this type. 


There have been other social work researches at the University of 
British Columbia. One has already been mentioned, since it was reported 
by W. T. McGrath*®. It was a thesis by Lindsay McCormick who 
assessed the group living unit for drug addicts at the Oakalla Prison 
Farm*!. Another study, by Alfred Montpellier, analyzed group work 
services at the Young Offenders Unit of the same farm 5?. 


Allen C. Cutcher has analyzed the group work contributions in a 
treatment home for disturbed adolescent girls with behaviour disorders!’. 
Although his thesis was written as part of the degree requirement at the 


University of British Columbia, the material was collected at Warren- 
dale, near Toronto. 


Finally, one study could be classified as a contribution to prediction 
methods: Gordon W. Welsh has related the outcome of probation to 
various personal, social, and environmental characteristics®*. His thesis 
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is based on 221 adult male offenders in British Columbia who were on 
probation in the years 1955-1956. 


Proceeding east, we find four studies on juvenile delinquency carried 
out under the direction of Maysie Roger of the School of Social Work, 
University of Manitoba. Each involved several candidates for the degree 
of Master of Social Work. One of these was concerned with car thieves, 
about two-thirds of whom were found to be repeaters!®. Another was 
directly concerned with recidivism after detention in a juvenile institu- 
tion?®. The third contrasted socio-economic problems of the families of 
juvenile delinquents in two areas of Winnipeg?!. The last concerned the 
success rate of two types of disposition in cases of juvenile delinquency’®. 
In this study it was found that formal disposition, involving appearance 
before the judge and court, gave better results in cases of unsatisfactory 
family background; informal disposition gave better results when the 
family background was satisfactory. 


Farther east again, to Toronto. Nine studies have recently been 
completed or are in progress here at the School of Social Work, University 
of Toronto. A. K. Couse examined the case files of 296 adult male 
criminal offenders to identify the “excessive drinkers” in the sample, 
and to compare their crimes with the crimes of men in the sample who 
were not considered excessive drinkers!®. 


A study of the criminality, and personality of homeless transients was 
made by W. T. Little*®°. Some of his findings have been followed up in 
another study of the social and emotional needs of chronic petty offenders, 
which is being carried out, under my direction, by six candidates for the 
degree of Master of Social Work and two Ph.D. candidates in Psychology. 
They have interviewed and tested eighty male and thirty female inmates 
of Toronto reformatories, and have found that the great majority of these 
offenders have a pattern of life closely linked with alcoholism. This study, 
as the one by Little and that by Jennings in British Columbia, is con- 
cerned with practical solutions for the treatment of petty offenders, and 
suggests that instead of the usual dilemma, punishment or treatment, we 


may have come upon a less expensive and more realistic alternative in 
terms of social action. 


W. R. Outerbridge has been studying the usefulness of restrictions 
imposed by the Criminal Code on eligibility for probation. This study 
is novel in the sense that it examines legal provisions, their interpretation 
by the magistrates, and the impact of both on the success of correctional 
treatment. It, therefore, evaluates the effectiveness of the present law 
in correctional terms backed by statistical evidence. 
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A study by William G. Vine examines the needs of a group of boys 
committed to the Ontario Training School, Bowmanville, and the degree 
to which the resources of the Training School are able to meet these 
needs. He is examining the characteristics and family backgrounds of 
the boys in order to arrive at an estimate of their needs. 


Peter Strathy is analyzing the meaning of parole and parole super- 
vision to prison inmates, prior to their release on parole. His study is 
based on interviews of penitentiary inmates and aims at elucidating the 
concepts of parole to these men, which may be very different from the 
concepts formulated by the authorities concerned. Glenn Thompson is 
interviewing a group of inmates in the Ontario Training Centre at Bramp- 
ton in order to find the relationship between their attitudes towards after 
care services, and their education, employment experience, institutional 
experience at Brampton, and their expectations and plans for discharge. 
D. C. S. Reid has been studying ex-convicts released from the Kingston 
Penitentiary to the Toronto area. He has compared offenders who applied 
for help at the Toronto office of the John Howard Society with those who 
did not apply. The purpose of this study is to examine the forces, social 
and psychological, which foster or inhibit applications for after care 
service. 

Finally, one study at the School of Social Work is so closely related 
to law that it will be referred to in the part of this paper dealing with 
legal research. The candidate for the M.S.W. degree working on this 
project has a degree from Harvard Law School. 


Still farther east, several students are working under the direction 
of C. G. Gifford at McGill University School of Social Work to investigate 
the experiences in community recreational services of boys and girls who 
subsequently were adjudged delinquent. The focus will be not only on 
the use made of recreational facilities, but also on the relationships of the 
delinquents with their peers and with adults. Recreational experiences 
will be related to factors classified within the Glueck Social Prediction 


Scale, to the needs of the delinquent children, and to participation in 
delinquent acts. 


Nicolas Zay of Ecole de Service Social, University of Montreal, has 
undertaken a research relating the delinquency rate of 260 geographical 
units of Greater Montreal to their social conditions as measured on an 
“anomie scale”. This scale is an instrument designed to measure the 
condition of a social group devoid of common values, goals, or norms. 
Sociological theorists have recently suggested that this condition leads to 
deviant behaviour, including criminal behaviour (see in particular 
Merton*®, Lander**, and Chein®.) 
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4. Studies concerned with typology and classification 


Proceeding from the west again, we have, first, a study organized by 
the Corrections Branch, Department of the Attorney General, British 
Columbia, which examines the effectiveness of the correctional programs 
for various groups of offenders. Recidivism is used as the central, but 
not the only, criterion to evaluate failure vs success. Social history and 
criminal record data are being used, and recidivism rates for specific 
groups within each correctional program or unit are to be calculated. 


A somewhat similar study undertaken at the Corrections Branch, 
Department of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation in Saskatchewan, and 
directed by Dr. G. W. Russon, is utilizing the concept of social maturity 
developed by J. Douglas Grant and his co-workers in California?® 52. 59, 


W. T. Little’s study of the homeless transient has already been 
mentioned. It would also fall under the present heading, since it has led 
to a typology confirmed by the application of a personality test?% 31. 


Finally, the National Parole Board is collecting statistics which aim 
at developing a classification system for parole, distinguishing various 
types of offenders to whom parole was granted and finding out the 
characteristics of those who fail on parole. The Chairman of the Board, 
T. G. Street, has modestly denied that what he is doing should be classi- 
fied as research, but I beg to disagree with him. It clearly falls under 
our definition of correctional research and in its practical applications 
is most important. 


5. Prediction studies 


Studies concerned with typology and classification lead us directly 
into prediction studies. The difference is even further reduced if one 
considers that so far, nearly all prediction studies have been prophesying 
what was already known to have happened. They have been predicting 
the past rather than the future, although they can only be validated by 
a demonstrated power to predict the future. 


A study evaluating patient response to treatment, by W. E. Wilby 
of the Alcoholism Foundation of Alberta®*, is a borderline case. It is 
not, strictly speaking, a study in prediction but is highly relevant to it. 
This study, completed last December and not yet published, shows that 
progress trends noted on a short term follow-up tend to be maintained 
with a high degree of consistency if we lengthen the follow-up period. 
This finding is, of course, based on categories of patients rather than on 
individuals. Reliability of individual studies would undoubtedly be lower. 
It is of great interest to criminologists, because it is in line with the trends 
in recidivism noted by Wilkins in England*. ®5. 6, Wilkins had found 
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that if we have two groups of delinquents, one with good and one with 
poor prognosis, the group with the lower recidivism rate immediately 
after release from Borstal or prison will also have relatively lower recidi- 
vism rate after several years of follow-up. The group which has a poor 
outlook in short terms will have an even bleaker one in long terms. Thus, 
it seems that we do not need lengthy follow-up periods to evaluate relative 
efficiency of correctional treatments. 


In this respect, alcoholics seem to follow the scientific laws of 
behaviour characteristic of criminal offenders rather than those character- 
istic of patients affected by physical or mental diseases. As we know, 
diseases with good short-term prognosis do not necessarily carry good 
long-term prognosis, and vice versa. Other studies, mentioned earlier, 
suggest that chronic drunkards, like petty offenders who so often suffer 
from alcoholism, may present a social rather than a medical problem. 


An outline of a study of the effects of interaction between the per- 
sonality characteristics of probation officers and those of their proba- 
tioners has recently been summarized in a paper of mine in the April issue 
of the Canadian Journal of Corrections. This study introduces the 
principle of relativity into prediction methods: it aims at establishing the 
relative probability of success so that the treatment showing the highest 
probability for the individual offender can be selected. 


Two studies relevant to prediction, by Gordon Welsh in British 
Columbia and W. Outerbridge in Toronto, have already been mentioned 
in the part of this paper dealing with social work research. Another 
study, under the direction of Mrs. Ruth Pitman with Mr. Outerbridge 
and myself acting as consultants, has been organized by the Junior 
League of Toronto, and is being carried out by its members in co-opera- 
tion with the Probation Services of the Ontario Department of the 
Attorney General. This is, I think, a prediction study in the strict sense, 
and it aims at determining readily available historical factors associated 
with the success or failure of adult men and women placed on probation. 
Factors associated with outcome of probation will also be intercorrelated, 
and the resulting matrix will form the basis of prediction tables, con- 
structed separately for men and women. Usually when we devise a new 
treatment and select candidates for it, we assume that they need such 
special treatment and that their success rate would otherwise be low. 
When we find that the success rate is reasonably high, we ascribe it to the 
effect of the treatment. We fail to check the assumption that our difficult 
cases are really as difficult as they sound and that their prior probability 
of success is, in fact, low. The importance of this study lies in the fact 
that it should give a “prior probability”, or, as it is sometimes called, 
“base expectancy”, of success on probation. 
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Still another study in this vein is in progress at the John Howard 
Society of Ontario. Mr. Imre Nemeth and the casework staff are testing 
the prediction power of the Glueck prediction tables. They are calculat- 
ing the parole violation rates for a group of about 180 men who were 
under the supervision of their office during 1960. They plan to follow 
up their parolees to examine the extent to which the Glueck tables 
predict future violation in a very different social environment in Toronto. 


Finally, the Commission of Catholic Schools of Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
has conducted, under the direction of Abbé Deseve Cormier, a question- 
naire inquiry on problem cases at the schools. The questionnaire was 
sent to 462 teachers and it was found that the majority of those who 
replied felt competent to predict delinquency before it actually occurred. 
The report on this study® gives no indication whether the predictive 
power of the teachers has been, or will be, tested. 


6. Psychological research 


We now come to psychological research using specific techniques 
for solving problems of theoretical or practical importance. I. L. Camp- 
bell of Mount Allison University has developed an inventory of family 
and small group experiences, which distinguishes between criminals and 
non-criminals. Dr. B. R. Philip of Assumption University of Windsor 
has outlined the results of an objective evaluation of brief group psycho- 


therapy on delinquent boys. A technical report on this study has been 
published. 


One research in this group is in progress. Richard Walters and 
John Callagan, of the University of Toronto, are studying the effects of 
isolation on a number of psycho-physiological functions, and the degree 
to which the structural aspects of personality can maximize or minimize 
these effects. They are examining the effect of detention on subjects 
placed in solitary confinement as a disciplinary measure, and on volun- 
teers spending the same period in the same conditions for the purpose of 
the research, at Kingston Penitentiary. A test battery which contains 
measures of the effectiveness of social reinforcers, both positive and 


negative, and a test of neuroticism and introversion-extraversion are being 
used. 


7. Clinical research 


In the area of clinical research a great deal has already been pub- 
lished. Father Mailloux and his team, Dr. Bruno Cormier and his col- 
leagues, as well as other researchers in the Montreal area, have numerous 
publications to their credit, some of them in the Canadian Journal of 
Corrections’: 11. 12. 18. 14, 15, 22, 23, 87, 83,61, Dr, Cormier and Mrs. Kennedy 
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have reported on some psychological aspects of criminal partnership, 
and on a study of the black sheep of the family. 


In Toronto, the University team at the Forensic Clinic is doing 
extensive research, most of which is available in seminar reports** %, 
One current research outline has just been received. This describes an 
investigation, under the direction of Dr. R. E. Turner and Danel Paitich, 
into parent-child relations and sexual deviation. A special questionnaire 
was devised for the purpose of this investigation and the results factor 
analyzed. Statistically significant differences were found between various 
groups of sex deviates, and hypotheses advanced to account for these 
differences are being tested. This research is of interest because it applies 
refined statistical analysis to clinical problems. 


Unfortunately, with the above exception, the details on current 
clinical researches have not yet reached me, but I hope they will arrive 


in due course and be published in the Current Research section of the 
Canadian Journal of Corrections. 


8. Legal research 


Only a few studies in this area have been reported, but this may 
be due to semantic difficulties. To a statistician, clinical research un- 
supported by statistical analysis is no research at all. To an experimen- 
talist, there is no research without clearly defined hypotheses and strictly 
controlled experimental procedures. To a clinician, true research deals 
with psychodynamics, and a statistician may appear to be a mere account- 
ant rather than a research worker. Legal research seems to be outside 
the scope of all the behavioural sciences and, therefore, we do not usually 
think of legal studies as having research quality. And yet any systematic 
inquiry or investigation in pursuit of knowledge, supported by careful 
analysis of the data, is, broadly speaking, research. If the data are the 
provisions of criminal law, and the field of inquiry is the administration 
of criminal justice, the study falls under the definition of research accepted 


by the Committee on Records, Statistics and Research of the Canadian 
Corrections Association. 


To come back to the details of our inquiry, Bernard Green, now 
of the Faculty of Law of the University of Toronto, is examining the 
determination of delinquency by the juvenile court in the light of the 
principles of social defence and of civil liberties. His study is conducted 
under the auspices of the Harvard Law School, but it deals with Canadian 
legal provisions and practice. He is examining the interrelation between 
the Juvenile Delinquents Act, the Criminal Code, and the new Bill of 
Rights. We shall all agree, I think, that recent legislative developments 
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are likely to cause many headaches for the lawyer. An impartial inquiry 
into the numerous implications of the new bill for the field of juvenile 
delinquency is eminently called for. 


One study by a graduate of the Harvard Law School, referred to 
earlier, is at present in progress at the Toronto School of Social Work. 
James Felstiner is preparing a thesis on a legal subject within the require- 
ments for the Master’s degree in Social Work, a fact that throws light 
on the interdisciplinary character of social work education. His study 
deals with the historical background and present law pertaining to admis- 
sion to Ontario Training Schools, not by decision of the court but by 
application. It examines the legal questions involved in the use of 


Section 10 of the Ontario Training Schools Act and the operation of this 
section in recent years. 


A study by Stuart Jaffary of the University of Toronto School of 
Social Work is a borderline case. Dr. Jaffary examines the actual sen- 
tences imposed for six common offences against the Criminal Code in 
Canada for the year 1955, and describes the existing practice in different 
parts of Canada, against the background of the professed philosophy of 
the criminal law. He compares Canadian experience with that of Eng- 
land and selected jurisdictions in the United States. The study is planned 


to lead to suggestions for the modification of sentencing practices in 
Canada. 


Finally, my own current study of the concepts of crime and their 
practical consequences is on the borders of jurisprudence. It is concerned 
with legal as well as philosophical, medical, psychological, social, and 
statistical concepts, each of which has practical consequences in terms of 
punishment, rehabilitation, treatment, and social reform. The use made 
of these concepts affects individual liberties, the balance of rights and 
duties, and the principles of democratic government. 


Discussion 
1. Evaluation of reported researches 


As we can see, the situation has improved since previous surveys. 
Even if we concede that a substantial proportion of the increase in 
reported research activities is due to the organization of the survey itself, 
not all the progress is merely a statistical artefact. We have also removed 
one of the main obstacles to a successful research program, mentioned 
by W. T. McGrath: we now have in the Canadian Journal of Corrections 
a channel for the publication of research findings and, previously not even 
envisaged, a channel for publication of current research schemes. The 
role of the Canadian Corrections Association in encouraging research, 
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collecting data on it, and providing channels of communication must be 


clearly recognized. Its leadership is bound to foster further expansion of 
fruitful research activities. 


A good way to evaluate any finding is to work it out statistically. 
Out of 50 researches reported to the Canadian Corrections Association, 
42 were carried out by universities, and 3 by government or private 
organizations under the direction of a faculty member or with a faculty 
member acting as consultant. Only 2 researches were undertaken by 
private agencies independently, and 3 by government departments. Within 
the university research, 18 projects could be classified as personal research 
by a faculty member and 23 as student research. A substantial propor- 
tion of personal faculty research, and all but one of the student researches, 
were reported by schools of social work. 


This picture of the existing researches is very important for planning 
future developments. It may be wise to bet on the horse which has a 
good record. 


It is also important to realize that nearly fifty per cent of reported 
researches were carried out by students. This fact has both positive and 
negative features. On the one hand, such research is used as a tool of 
learning and professional training, and there can hardly be a better way 
of training independent workers than by teaching them how to find out 
things for themselves. On the other hand, student research is, of neces- 
sity, of a preliminary character. It is a good exercise, but unless it is 
followed up and expanded at a higher and methodologically more sophis- 
ticated level, it is unlikely to lead either to a revolution in science or to 
providing a safe basis for preventive and correctional policy. 


Another interesting feature of current Canadian research, which can- 
not be precisely quantified, is its practical character. Most researches 
reported so far appear to be preoccupied with the evaluation of the 
present law and treatment facilities, and with a search for practical 
solutions. Fundamental research is rare. This may be partly explained 
by the fact that there is still relatively little Canadian research in our 
field, and almost no funds for it. In our survey, out of thirty-five studies 
reported in reply to the Current Research Questionnaire, only eight 
were supported by grants. On the other hand, it is encouraging to note 
that in 1960 Father Noél Mailloux was made the recipient of the first 
National Mental Health Research Fund award to continue his studies 
of psycho-social development of juvenile delinquents. 
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2. Need for Canadian research 


This leads us to the next point, the need for expansion of Canadian 
research. We clearly need it, and not only as our contribution to the 
world pool knowledge, but also because: 


(a) We need relevant data for Canada; data from other countries 
may not be applicable to our local conditions. As W. T. McGrath says 
in his paper referred to earlier, “crime is a social problem and our crime 
problem can be understood and overcome only in terms of the peculiar 
society that is ours”. Also, we shall never be able to understand the 
implications of the data obtained from foreign sources, unless we do some 
original research ourselves and replicate the more promising investigations 
carried out abroad. 


(b) In the past, criminological research was largely descriptive. 
Later, the never-ending search for the cause or causes of crime began. 
This type of study carried the implication that once successful, it would 
promptly lead to a cure with universal applications. If this were true, we 
could hold our horses and wait for such a recipe to come from one of 
the other countries; but now it seems less and less likely that empirical 
research will ever establish a single cause, or even a hierarchy of causes, 
of criminal behaviour. 


In my view this state of affairs is not due to a lack of interest, 
money, manpower or skill: it is due to the inherent limitations of the 
social sciences. Causal relationships can merely be assumed to exist, but 
they cannot be empirically established by collecting and intercorrelating 
more and more data. Now, instead of a search for what may prove to 
be methodologically impossible to find, modern research is beginning to 
switch to the solution of specific problems. If this trend continues, we 
shall be forced to carry out Canadian research to solve specific adminis- 
trative and therapeutic problems encountered in the Canadian social and 
legal framework. 


(c) We also need fundamental research, concentrated in the uni- 
versity centres, because without a search for something more than the 
solution of immediate practical problems, the teachers of criminology and 
corrections will become unimaginative and stale, and their students ill- 
prepared for independent work. We also need theory building because, 
as Kurt Lewin used to say, there is nothing more practical than a good 
theory. Compared with other tools of research, or with practical cor- 
rectional operations, conceptual thinking is quick, effective and cheap. 
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3. Objectives of correctional research 


These have been outlined above in general terms: fundamental 
theory building and solution of specific correctional problems. In particu- 
lar, applied correctional research would involve: 


(a) Evaluation of the existing treatment facilities, leading to (i) 
modifications of policy (expansion of the more effective or less expensive 
facilities, and curtailment of the others); (ii) modifications of the classifi- 
cation system, so that, other factors being constant, each offender would 
receive the treatment most likely to reduce the probability of his returning 
to crime; (iii) modifications of treatment procedures, so as to strengthen 
their most efficient elements and to avoid waste; and (iv) modifications 
of legal procedures, to provide a suitable legal framework for correctional 
policy based on scientific principles. 

(b) Development of new methods of treatment in the light of the 


available data, and evaluation of their efficiency in the areas of appli- 
cation. 


(c) Construction of new measuring instruments—social, psycho- 
logical and statistical (actuarial)—and cross-validation or adaptation 
of the existing tools. Without these instruments no evaluation is possible; 
without evaluation it is impossible to develop a sound treatment policy 
and one is confined, as heretofore, to hunches and expensive “experiment- 
ing” without the advantages of any experimental design. 


The effect of this type of applied research program will be (1) 
savings souls, or (2) saving money. Although the first result is by 
far the more desirable, research so far carried out indicates that the 
second result is the more likely: by and large, shorter and less intensive 
forms of correctional treatment have proved to be as effective as the 


longer and more expensive ones. They have also quite often been more 
humane. 


4. Framework of correctional research in Canada 


As we have seen, the existing framework, incentives and finances 
have not produced many technically advanced investigations. In order to 
expand, this type of research will require high calibre investigators, test 
materials, interviewing schedules, and the help of modern electronic’ 
computers. It is, therefore, important to consider where the main body. 
of correctional research should be concentrated. There appear to be 
three possibilities, not entirely mutually exclusive: 


(a) The first way is to concentrate applied research in research 
units attached to government departments. This has the obvious advan- 
tage of relating the research work very closely to the immediate problems 
facing the administrator, and to the data obtained through administrative 
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channels. Plans to create such units appear to be under way at the 
Federal Department of Justice and at the Ontario Department of Reform 
Institutions. This type of framework has been particularly successful 
in Great Britain, where the Home Office Research Unit is well staffed, 
not only in terms of sheer manpower, but also of leadership, scientific 
imagination, and technical skill. One must remember, however, that the 
Home Office deals directly with all types of institutional treatment, short 
term and long term, general and specialized, for adults and for juveniles. 
It also deals with probation and the British equivalent of parole. It, there- 
fore, covers the ground which in Canada would be the competence of the 
Federal Department of Justice, the National Parole Board, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, and the Provincial Departments of Reform Institu- 
tions, of the Attorney General, of Welfare, of Social Welfare and Re- 
habilitation (with a different area of competence from that of the Depart- 
ments of Welfare), and to some extent of Health. Private agencies also 
carry a large volume of correctional work. 


Thus, although it seems that the best place for operational research 
should be near the desk of the administrator, in Canada there is a multi- 
tude of such desks and the adoption of this principle might mean a 
multitude of research units, each carrying out its own researches. What- 
ever the efforts of the co-ordinators, duplication and waste may occur. 
However desirable it may seem to concentrate all research efforts at one 
large unit attached to the Federal Department of Justice, it might possibly 
develop that other departments would supply the minimum of informa- 
tion to Ottawa and do research themselves. It would also be easier for 
the Federal research unit to rely mainly on directly available sources of 
data, and therefore to concentrate on the problems of long term adult 


prisoners at the expense of probationers, short term prisoners, and 
juvenile offenders. 


(b) The second possibility is to concentrate research at the universi- 
ties. Throughout the world, university departments have always carried 
out research in the criminal sciences. In Europe, not only legal research 
but also the bulk of criminological studies is done at law schools and 
faculties of law; in the United States intensive criminological researches 
have tended to be concentrated in sociology departments; valuable con- 
tributions: have come from the departments of psychiatry, psychology, 
anthropology, and social work. It is apparent from our survey that in 
Canada the majority of research projects in the field of corrections are 
reported from the schools of social work. 


On the other hand, in Canada university research suffers also from 
serious limitations, the main being a chronic lack of funds and technical 
research assistance. It is true that graduate students are among the best 
research assistants and often good independent investigators: cheap, hard 
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working, and motivated to complete their researches on time. But one 
can never disregard the advantages of having adequate clerical help, 
research secretaries who know the sources of information, and computing 
clerks who can carry out necessary calculations speedily and accurately 
without being instructed on every detail of a routine operation. 


(c) The third possibility, independent research centres, may offer 
a combination of the advantages available in the other two solutions. 
Abroad, two such centres in the field of criminal sciences have just been 
organized: the Institute of Criminology, Cambridge, England, and the 
Institute for the Study of Crime and Delinquency, Sacramento, California. 


The first of these is closely linked with Cambridge University, and 
its director is the first holder of the Chair of Criminology at that Univer- 
sity; the second is headed by the Director of the California Department 
of Corrections, and the staff seem to come mainly from the Civil Service 
but, according to the information leaflet issued by the Institute, its 
purpose is “to initiate and conduct research in the correctional field, with 
emphasis on inquiries which cannot be undertaken by public agencies”. 


It is too early to judge the efficiency of these two Institutes, but 
it is characteristic that the first one is a development of a university 
department, and the second, of the research units of the California De- 
partment of Corrections and the California Youth Authority. It is evident 
that the new framework is deemed to have some advantages over both 
pure university and pure civil service structure. 


I should mention that this type of framework has recently been 
suggested by Hermann Mannheim‘’ and by Professor Edwards.* Chief 
Justice J. C. McRuer, speaking at the 1961 Canadian Congress of Cor- 
rections, proposed that the Government of Canada establish a means of 
scientific research into the causes and treatment of crime. This would 
be a project extending for many years and requiring the closest liaison 
between all corrective and law enforcement agencies “but it should be 
conducted by a body that is independent of all of them”. 


IV_ Conclusions 


(1) There is a growing recognition of the need for research in the 
field of the criminal sciences in Canada. While some private funds may 


* He says: “What is of paramount importance is the co-operation of all the 
specialists within a university, and it is my belief that this can best be attained 
by the establishment of an institute which is not attached to any single faculty 
or department but is organized as a university institute with its director respon- 
sible to the governing body of the university and having an advisory board on 
which representatives of the various departments concerned in the teaching and 
research projects would sit, as well as representatives from outside the university 
who are directly concerned with penal administration in Canada”!8 
various papers included in the References. 4. 8 25, 26, 27, 39, 45, 46, 54, 56, 58, ‘62, 67, 
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be available and support from large foundations may be necessary, espe- 
cially in the initial stages of the development, support from public funds 
is also essential. A good example of enlightened policy in this respect 
is provided by the State of California which, in addition to supporting 
university research, spends 1.4 per cent of the budget of the Department 
of Corrections on research and evaluation studies. This State has adopted 
the sound principle that any public body spending large sums of money 
should support research to evaluate and improve its functioning. 


(2) There is a case for establishing small but efficient research 
units attached to relevant government departments. The functions of 
these units might include: 


(i) Planning of research strategy; providing channels of communi- 
cation between the research workers and the administrators; and organiz- 
ing facilities for delegated researches. This activity would involve 
diagnosis of the main problems for study and evaluation, and presentation 
of research findings for government action. 


(ii) Direct research activity, especially on problems requiring imme- 
diate administrative decisions; research based on department files, internal 
reports and other data available through routine administrative proce- 
dures. Even if the amount of direct research carried by government 
research units is limited, some studies will be indispensable both for the 
efficient operation of the correctional system and for maintaining the 
morale, status, and skill of staffs. 


(3) In the future, the bulk of research may well be tackled by 
special interdisciplinary centres established at one or more large universi- 
ties. Such centres might offer facilities for advanced studies, to be shared 
by the graduate schools with which they would be closely linked, since 
most of the permanent staff would continue to teach in their respective 
departments. In matters of applied research they would work in close 
co-operation with government research units. 


(4) For the time being, all fundamental and theoretical research, 
and much of applied (operational) research is concentrated at the existing 
university departments. The work of these departments might be 
greatly facilitated if the proposed government research units provide 
incentive, channels of communication and facilities, including grants for 
research equipment and assistance, and for specific, relevant projects. 
In return, some members of the academic staff might help private agencies 
and government research units in their work, not only by- their investiga- 
tions, but also by acting as research consultants on general strategy and 
on specific projects. The results of our survey of the current researches 
certainly support this contention. 
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An Unexplored Problem 


Man is a sharing creature in regard to most of his activities 
whether for good or ill. He has a need to associate with others—in 
work and in play; to create, to destroy; and to commit crimes. Some- 
times this association is general, as workers in a factory or soldiers in an 
army; sometimes it is particular, like man and wife, partners in business, 
a research team, a string quartet. There is absorbing interest in this 
working together of people with common aims, from the human as well 
as the scientific standpoint, and much has been written about famous 
partnerships: for example, the Curie’s who were both husband and 
wife and research associates, Banting and Best who discovered insulin, 
the Goncourt brothers who wrote novels together, the incomparable Marx 


brothers, the triumvirate of Caesar, Antony and Lepidus who shared the 
world. 


In view of this it is curious that little has been written about criminal 
association, as it is well known that most offences are committed in 
partnership. Few studies have been devoted to this phenomenon. Though 
forensic psychiatrists are in daily contact with criminals, it is surprising 
to note how many cases of criminals as individuals have been studied, 
not taking into account that they were usually working in close association 
with one or two or more criminals. Such material is rather rare and there 
are few recorded examples. Two are well known. One is the outstanding 
case of Leopold and Loeb, and the other the case reported by Medlicott 
of two adolescent girls who joined together to commit a murder. 


The psychological study of criminal partnership -has been so little 
investigated that we look for examples in literature where indeed they 
abound. Our great writers have found this topic an engrossing one. 
Shakespeare gives us an outstanding example in Macbeth. Here we see 


* This is part of a research program financed by Dominion-Provincial Mental 
Health Grant No. 604-5-62. 
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how Lady Macbeth induced her husband to commit a crime; how he 
hesitated at first, but eventually did what he actually wanted, but scrupled, 
to do; how her ensuing breakdown brought on his. We cannot think of 
these two as separate, but involved in one another. We cannot fully 
understand the one unless we also understand the other. | 


This paper is a preliminary study, part of an ongoing research in 
criminal partnership. It is concerned with a particular type of partnership, 
of people with no criminal record who come together, and how their 
association results in criminality. How does a criminal association 
develop? Under what circumstances do two or three or more individuals, 
who on their own may be unable to commit an offence, become an 
organized, well integrated criminal group? Let us examine the forma- 
tion of two such groups in some detail, identify the psychological motiva- 
tions and drives that brought these individuals to form an association, and 
follow its history and final outcome. 


First Clinical Example 


In the first group the primary figure was Paul C., intellectually the 
superior of three partners, the most imaginative, the strategist and the 
leader of the group. Paul C. was a man who found himself in his late 
30’s unhappy and frustrated in spite of real capacity and the advantages 
of a good education. He was restless, dissatisfied both in his work and 
in his personal life, and he looked for change and excitement which, when 
found, did not satisfy him. He liked adventure and risk, but had so far 
limited himself to dreaming of a daring and reckless life. He had 
fantasies of being rich, and as the result powerful, admired and loved. 
Money and popularity were synonymous, and he always spent more than 
he earned. From time to time he fancied himself committing offences of 
a brilliantly executed nature that would give great wealth, but he did not 
actually entertain the idea seriously till he met Tom F. Tom F. was a 
younger man working in the same place who seemed to Paul C. to have 
qualities that he himself lacked. He gave the impression of possessing 
boundless energy, was physically fearless with a devil-may-care attitude. 
Paul C. also knew that Tom F. needed money. Gradually, Paul C. began 
to see the two as natural partners, and from then on he started to discuss 
possibilities of becoming rich through other than legal means; it became 
only a matter of time before both were ready to turn fantasy into fact. 


Tom F. was actually not at all the confident and fearless person 
Paul C. thought him to be, and he viewed himself very differently. A 
man in his late 20’s, he felt handicapped throughout life by an over- 
riding sense of inferiority which he had struggled with some success to 
hide. His childhood was outstandingly difficult, and he had suffered 
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caverely from lack of love and interest on the part of his father. This 
was in part compensated by the protection of an over-dominating mother. 
However, his childhood terrors were severe enough to inhibit normal 
intellectual growth, so that he did not learn to read or write, though his 
intelligence was average. Tom had a fund of physical vitality and stamina. 
He compensated for his sense of inadequacy and weakness by activity 
and a rather aggressive gaiety. He had overcome his disadvantages to the 
extent that he could handle a semi-skilled job, and he had made a good 
marriage. He was troubled because he felt he could never provide for 
his family the high standards that he thought they should have. Though 
he needed money badly, he was much under the influence of a very 


religious mother, and attached to his wife. He would not on his own 
have thought of robbery as a way out. 


Tom F. fell quite rapidly under Paul C’s spell; a man he looked up 
to and admired for his evident personal success, his smart clothes, his 
good car, his manner of spending money freely. He was also flattered at 
the attention and the offer of partnership from someone he regarded as 
his superior. Tom F. has always respected academic knowledge and 
social ease, qualities he felt he lacked greatly. 


The partnership was established and a number of successful rob- 
beries were carried out. In the course of them, Paul C’s position psycho- 
logically remained unchanged. He enjoyed the organizing and executing 
of the project, and he felt at the time little guilt. On the contrary, there 
was a kind of euphoria as his fantasies took actual shape. He spent a 
great deal of money, even making a weekend trip to Europe. So elated 
was he that he failed to do anything about the fact that his partner was 
growing increasingly unhappy and disturbed. Tom F. spent the money 
obtained from robberies very differently from Paul C. He furnished his 
home well, and greatly improved his standard of living. His wife, how- 
ever, became suspicious, and out of a sense of guilt he confessed what 
was going on. This created anxiety on her part about his way of life, 
his probable capture, and how it would affect the whole family. He 
responded to this developing stress in his home life by increased tension 
and anxiety. In an attempt to cope with his problem, he involved a third 
person, Michael A., a personal friend of his. His conscious and avowed 
aim in bringing Michael A. into the partnership was to. help his friend, 
who was out of work and in financial difficulties. He thought that 
Michael A. should have a share in their enterprise, but he also needed 
someone he valued who would set a seal of approval on his behaviour, 
and to some extent lessen his guilt. Paul C. in his turn accepted the idea 
of a third person well. In his judgment, Michael A. was intelligent, 
possessing a clear and logical mind. He also saw him as a man who 
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would act to some extent as a brake on Tom and control his increasing 
restlessness. 


Of the three, Michael A. was psychologically the most normal. Un- 
like the others, he was faced with a serious shortage of money, so that 
there was a question of real need. He was out of work, there was illness 
in the family, and consequently he was in debt. Michael A. was intelli- 
gent, and a skilled worker. He had made a satisfactory marriage. How- 
ever, his early history revealed a very insecure background. He was a 
foundling who had been adopted by a family who were unkind and in 
the end rejected him. In spite of his ability to overcome this early handi- 
cap, there remained a general feeling of insecurity, and of being apart. 
His family emergency, the fact that he could not provide for his children, 
recalled to him his early deprivation. Normally he would have remained 
within the law, but he now agreed to go into partnership largely as a 
means of sparing his own children. 


As a trio the partnership functioned well for a short time. They 
committed three successful robberies and then Michael A. dropped out. 
He had solved his financial problem and paid his debts. He realized the 
danger of his actions, that robbery was a poor solution, and he withdrew. 


With the retirement of Michael A., the partnership continued at an 
accelerated pace. Their drive to make money took on a compulsive 
character, and neither seemed capable of stopping. With the loss of 
Michael A.’s controlling influence, they took more and more risks, with 
the result that they were soon caught. 


The immediate effect of the capture was a sharp break in the rela- 
tionship. In the course of police questioning, Michael A. was implicated, 
arrested and charged. The three men were now on their own, protective 
of themselves, and not of one another. They received severe sentences, 
though Michael A.’s was considerably shorter as he had in fact been less 
implicated. 

- The relationship, already strained and shaken by the arrest and 
trial, was further changed in the penitentiary. The most striking change 
was the way in which both Tom F. and Michael A. saw their leader, 
Paul C. His role as the instigator of the whole affair was now well 
recognized. Michael A. realized that Paul C. was not only the driving 
force, but the most delinquent, the one with the least sense of social 
responsibility. In the prison, therefore, both Tom F. and Michael A. 
refused to have further contact with Paul C. They continued to see one 
another, and Michael A. in particular was very helpful to his friend. It 
was he who taught him to read and write, thus eliminating a life-long 
handicap. There was a marked change in Tom F.’s self picture with this 
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new-found ability; he felt that on his release he could cope on more 
equal terms and give his family what they needed by honest means. 
Though the relationship between Tom F. and Michael A. remained 
positive and mutually helpful in the penitentiary, there was no intention 
of carrying it on after their release. They wished one another well, but 
they were each making plans which would separate them. These three 
men have now been liberated. As far as we know they are going their 
own ways, as if they had never known one another. This at least is their 
hope and intention. 


Comment 


In this partnership we find Paul C., a man who entertained romantic 
fantasies of lawlessness appropriate perhaps in adolescence, but by no 
means suitable in the 30’s. Alone, he contented himself with indulging 
his dreams, but this changed when he met someone who appeared to 
him the embodiment of what he lacked—drive, energy and fearlessness; 
these qualities seemed complementary to his own. In this, he was deceiv- 
ing himself as Tom’s élan served the purpose of masking feelings of 
inferiority and lack of worth. Their union was based unconsciously on 
false pretences as neither was in reality what the other was looking for. 
In spite of the fact that their conviction that the partnership was ideal 
was an illusion, it functioned well at first because of common need. Both 
wanted money, though for different reasons: one to spend lavishly, the 
other to support his family in style. The first weakness in the structure 
became evident when Tom F. began to suffer stress and as a result 
confessed to his wife, and then brought a third person into the partner- 
ship out of a need to share his guilt, and also to justify himself. He 
rationalized that he was helping a friend in trouble. This third partner 
was actually the most stable of the three, and his motivations were closest 
to normal. While he was there, the partnership functioned at it best, with 
Paul acting as the initiator and leader, Tom as the dynamo, and Michael 
as the realist, the one who imposed caution. Throughout the affair he 
displayed the most normal responses—guilt, self-protection and a realistic 
appraisal of the situation. This is shown by the fact that as soon as his 
family’s financial problem was solved, he left the partnership. With 
Michael gone, it was as if they had lost their brake—they went out of 
control and were caught. The partnership dissolved with the capture. 


Second Clinical Example 


In the next example, the pivotal figure is George B., an intelligent, 
well endowed, highly complicated man in his late 20’s. He had never 
recovered from the grief of his fiancée’s accidental death, for which he 
felt partly responsible. He had loved her, but had not been faithful, and 
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had been reluctant to commit himself finally to marriage. Years later, 
he was still entangled in grief, and though he went out with many girls, he 
could not find one to replace his lost love. He drifted from job to job, 
sometimes earning well, sometimes short of money. He was something of 
a playboy and lived a rather adventurous life. Good looking, an excellent 
athlete, he had many acquaintances, among them marginal characters, 
but at no time did he become involved in criminality. In the course of 
one of his impermanent jobs as waiter in a roadhouse nightclub, he met 
Peter D. also working there, and a friendship developed rapidly. 


Peter D., a man in his early 30’s, married, was facing a difficult 
situation. His wife, an unstable woman, had recently left him for the 
second time, and he had been forced to break up his home and place his 
children. He had as the result lost a good job, was in debt and the 
money he was making in the nightclub where he met George B. was 
insufficient. He had dropped all contact with his family, and was em- 
bittered at what he considered their lack of interest. He was in a state of 
shock, grief over his wife’s loss, and resentment against the world. He 
was also dogged by anxiety over the responsibilities he could not meet. 


In George B., Peter D. found for the first time someone to confide 
in, a man who understood him and who accepted his friendship. George 
B. in his turn became very interested in Peter D.’s problem which some- 
what resembled his own. However, his role was more of listener, 
and he did not discuss his own difficulties. Aside from their feeling of 
loss and abandonment over their unhappy love life, there were other 
features in common. Both were extremely intelligent and yet had failed 
to live up to their potentialities. Both were at a loose end. Both had 
illusions about women, were unable to accept the realities of their losses, 
and were consequently suffering on that account. 


At the beginning the relationship was a very giving one, especially 
on the part of George B., who made Peter D. a friend of the family. He 
also began to interest himself in his financial problems with a view to 
assistance. This was where the first idea of committing illegal acts was 
conceived. George B. could tell himself that he wanted money for his 
friend, rather than for himself. It was a rationalization as he, too, needed 
money to satisfy his extravagant needs. This apparently altruistic impulse 
concealed guilt which otherwise might have acted as a control. He 
could tell himself he was doing good, which had the effect of overcoming 
— prevailing depression and turning it instead into a sense of well 

ing. 


Even at this stage, the idea of philanthropy by illicit means might 
have remained a fantasy, if it were not for a character who acted as an 
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instigator, without himself appearing on the scene either as planner or 
executor. He was the M.C. who worked in the same establishment with 
George and Peter; a man who in the past had many contacts with 
criminals, who may either have been criminal himself or on the fringe 
of criminal activity. This man enjoyed describing crimes; how to commit 
them, how to hoodwink the police. Without telling them what to do, he 
egged them on. He may have consciously or unconsciously wanted others 
to commit the offences for which he lacked the courage. The upshot 
was that George and Peter, without either being aware who brought up 
the subject, first found themselves discussing realistically plans to commit 
robberies which independently both had conceived in their imagination. 


George B. was the leader. He had not only an organizing type of 
brain, but a certain enthusiasm, and he was besides sustained by the idea 
of helping his friend. He studied each case with care, planned well, and 
he experienced no guilt. On the contrary, committing the offences freed 
him from anxieties, and gave him a feeling of relief, even of euphoria. 


Giving money to his friend and to his family was a kind of reparation 
for the past. 


Peter D., on the other hand, found himself more deeply depressed 
than ever. He suffered from guilt not only because of the offences them- 
selves, but because he was spending recklessly the money he needed 
to help his children. He started to gamble and share George B.’s exciting 
bachelor life. Thus he could no longer give as an excuse for stealing 
the need to help his family. He was also frightened by the increased 
pace of his life, and by the fear of being caught. He did not admit 
these fears to George B., but out of a need to alleviate his anxiety and 
his guilt, he began to think of bringing someone else into the partnership. 


The man he chose was John S. who was also working in the same 
nightclub. John S. was a young man in his early 20’s whose situation 
rather paralleled Peter D.’s. He was a newcomer who had lost his family 
in the war, had contracted an unhappy marriage. Like Peter D., his wife 
had left him, and he badly wanted her back. He was also in severe finan- 
cial difficulties. John S. was a deeply unhappy young man, uprooted, 
who had lost a great deal in separation both from his native country and 
his wife. Sharing their troubles, a friendship developed. Peter D.’s role 
towards John S. was that of George D.’s to himself, that is, advisor, pro- 
tector and leader. Peter D. felt that he understood John S. and he wanted 
to help him: in this way he thought he could reduce to some extent his 
restlessness and feeling of anxiety. George B. was at first unwilling to 
include another partner and needed to be persuaded. However, on the 


insistence of Peter D. he rather reluctantly gave in and John S. joined 
the association. 
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John S. brought an element of violence into the group. He was 
the youngest of the three, the most impulsive, with a need for retaliation 
against a world that had treated him badly. The group lost its early 
character where not only were the offences skillfully planned, but the two 
partners could to some extent delude themselves that they were doing 
no real harm. They now began to act on the spur of the moment, with- 
out sufficient organization and care. It was sometimes necessary to 
prevent John S. from committing physical violence. George B. began 
to lose interest as he had no longer the control and the leadership. Peter 
D. as well as George became uneasy at the accelerated and dangerous 
pace. George B. decided to leave the association, but went along on the 
last job out of a sense of loyalty; he had not planned it, and it was inef- 
ficiently organized. Though they were not caught at the time, there was 
sufficient evidence to enable the police to pick up the men later. They 
were caught as a result of a compulsive repetition of robberies, com- 
mitted with increasing carelessness and danger. 


What followed the capture and the resulting imprisonment? Not only 
was the partnership dissolved, but there was a marked loss of interest 
and personal involvement, though both George B. and Peter D. main- 
tained a feeling of goodwill towards one another. They developed a cer- 
tain amount of insight, which resulted in the realization that their asso- 
ciation had been mutually destructive. In the sense of personal friend- 
ship, it was now definitely finished. George B.’s contact with John S. 
had always been minimal, and he now cut it completely. While Peter D. 
maintained a friendly interest in John S. and wished him well, he rec- 
ognized that they had little in common, and also that in trying to help 
John S. he had harmed him by allowing him to give rein to his latent 
violence. John S. on his part continued to like Peter D., thought that 
he was basically a good man, but that it was better to separate. He 
tended after the capture to distrust George B. and he wanted no contact 
with him. John S. learned the need to control his impulses: the youngest 
of the three, he grew up in the course of this experience and was pre- 
pared to accept limits and frustrations in order to live as he had before 
and really deeply wished, in non-criminal society. Peter D. began to make 
a sober assessment of himself. He realized that what he wanted most 
was stability, to be a real father to his children, whether or not his wife 
remained in the picture. He turned to his family and found them willing 
to meet him more than half-way. There was a good possibility of a 
healthier family and social life than before. . 


As for George B., the most difficult and wayward personality of 
the three, the change in him was the most marked. For the first time, 
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he wanted a defined life, a future with some structure and continuity. 
He wanted work and a skilled trade, and began to put his wits and 
energy into this plan. 


Comment 


This case deals with three men who had in common grief and 
depression. They were drawn to one another by similar unhappy experi- 
ences. They had suffered either by separation or death the loss of a 
woman whom they felt they could not do without. As a result of a 
common grief, the first two quickly became close friends. Their mis- 
fortune was that the sharing of their sorrows did not succeed in steadying 
them, but on the contrary had the effect of increasing their feelings of 
depression, self-pity and anger. Money became a symbol of a hoped-for 
sense of wellbeing. This can be described as a highly unorthodox 
psychiatric treatment of a depressive state. It succeeded in the beginning 
in the sense that it transformed their depressive state into one of elation. 
It was short lived as one of the partners, Peter D., brought another person 
into the group to offset his returning depression. With this third person 
there was a temporary return to a state of security. The third member 
brought violence into the group and thus forced the first two sharply back 
to reality. They realized not only their increasing danger, but could feel 
real guilt. The recklessness of their planning was the product of this 
guilt and, at least for the first two, was a barely concealed desire to be 
caught. For these men, antisocial behaviour was used as a means to 
counter a depressive state. Guilt was concealed by their overt attempts to 
help one another. Their altruistic motives permitted them to bypass the 
superego, and gave elation, and a feeling that they were doing good. The 
group deteriorated when the third partner’s unacceptable behaviour forced 
a sufficient return to reality so that they realized too late what they were 
doing. 


Conclusion 


Criminal partnership can be studied from many aspects, for example, 
what kinds of offences are generally committed in association as against 
those committed by the man who usually works alone, the lone operator; 
what are the psychological differences between men who habitually work 
in partnership and the lone operator; in what way does a juvenile gang 
develop into a criminal partnership; how does a partnership involving 
habitual criminals differ from one composed of incidental offenders, etc. 
In this paper we have confined ourselves to the study of criminal asso- 
ciations composed of men with no previous record, basically non-criminal, 


who come together, develop a relationship, and become criminal as a 
result. 
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The most striking fact about the six men we studied is that they 
were not antisocial before they met, nor after the association ended. We 
can even say that though they committed criminal, that is to say antisocial, 
acts together during their alliance, they remained, aside from these trans- 
actions, not antisocial. In this they differ from habitual criminals. For 
many habituals, criminal partnerships may represent the antisocial 
qualities and drives of all the partners, at the service of committing 
offences successfully; the whole being greater than the sum of the parts. 
These antisocial drives are relatively absent in the six cases described. 
On the contrary, the offences were committed in the course of complex 
relationships between these individuals involving many psychological com- 
ponents; depression, passivity and dependence, aggression, fantasy, the 
need to help one another, mutual self-pity. We cannot help wondering 
why criminality resulted out of these apparently non-delinquent ideas: 
the sharing of one another’s moods and the attempt to satisfy their hopes 
and wishes, as well as those of their friends. For example, in the second 
partnership, the financial problem could have been solved by non- 
delinquent means. There was enough intelligence, drive and sheer 
planning ability between George B. and Peter D. to make a business 
partnership a success. 


We could detect that as a result of the encounters certain necessary 
controls failed. The collective superego was markedly weaker than the 
individual, with resulting impairment of the capacity to feel guilt, which 
acts as a social control. In the same way, collective judgment was im- 
paired. Fear, which would normally be present, and in fact previously 
prevented anti-social behaviour, was much diminished when these in- 
dividuals acted as a group. These and other self-imposed checks gave 
way to some extent. On the other hand, appetite for material gain and 
what it symbolized increased greatly. This greed had to be satisfied at 
all costs and with weakened barriers. The first robbery once committed, 
they were not able to stop till capture. 


There are certain people, incapable of committting crimes alone, 
who can release anti-social impulses in an association. These men are 
basically non-delinquent until they meet their counterpart. It can be 
compared to a chemical reaction, to atoms with a certain affinity which, 
under certain circumstances, combine into a molecule. The character of 
the molecule may differ greatly from that of any of the atoms which 
compose it. 


We must ask ourselves what value lies in studying these men in the 
context of their partnership rather than as individuals committing offences. 
We could not have understood as well the criminality of one without a 
knowledge of each individual involved and the inter-relationship. We 
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could use the knowledge we gained from one to treat the other. These 
men were willing informants and gave not only their own history, but the 
history of the partnership and what they knew about one another. It 
could be compared to treatment of a family problem, where the in- 
dividual members are seen separately, so that we gain a deeper under- 
standing of their inter-relationships, and of the family as a whole. One 
thing we were unable to do, as we would in family treatment, and that 
is work with the men as a group. We propose in the future to select cases 
where instead of only seeing the partners separately, we will also meet 
with them together. By this means we may not only gain a more com- 
plete picture, but develop a more comprehensive approach to treatment. 
We will thus add a member to the partnership, the therapist, with the 
hope that he will not, in turn, become criminal. With his help they may, 
on the contrary, become at last fully responsible adults, having the con- 


trol and strength to overcome the hardships and temptations of life 
without resorting to crime. 


La présente étude fait ressortir la rareté de la docu- 
mentation sur les cas d’association criminelle, sur les 
cas de certaines personnes qui, prises individuellement, 
n’agissent pas en délinquants, mais qui le deviennent 
dés qu’elles font partie d'un groupe. L/’auteur cite 
ensuite deux exemples a l’appui. En concluant, il ex- 
plique que certains individus, incapables de commettre 
un crime lorsqu’ils sont seuls, peuvent manifester des 
tendances anti-sociales dés qu’ils se groupent avec 
certains autres individus. Enfin, il laisse entendre que 


la clé du traitement de quelques criminels réside dans 
une telle association. 


The Black Sheep” 


BRUNO M. CorMIER, M.D. 
MIRIAM KENNEDY, Social Worker 
ANTON OBERT, Social Worker 
JADWIGA SANGOWICZ, M.D. 
MICHAEL SENDBUEHLER, M.D. 
ANDRE THIFFAULT, L.Ps. 


The Family Non-Conformist 


When we begin to look below the surface to discover why one in- 
dividual in a family rather than another becomes a criminal, we very 
soon become aware of the paramount role of family relationships; how 
they create emotional growth and security or, conversely, produce dis- 
order. We are presently studying such relationships with this in mind; 
why, for example, two or three or more brothers become criminal. This 
paper will deal with another aspect of the subject, that of a family of 
many children where only one becomes a habitual criminal, the black 
sheep of an otherwise good flock. We call these offenders black sheep 
because they so often refer to themselves as such. Sometimes we find 
a black sheep in a family with a favourable background; sometimes in a 
family with enough insecurity and dislocation so that we wonder how 
the other members escaped. 


The term black sheep has many implications, not necessarily 
criminal. The black sheep, for example, is the one who does not adhere 
to family norms, the rebel, the non-conformist. He becomes an outcast 
either because he abandons the family or he is rejected. He is the ne’er- 
do-well, the son who emigrates to the colonies, and he sometimes turns 
out very well in a different environment. The family may nevertheless 
continue to regard him as the black sheep. 


This paper is a brief preliminary report on our findings to date on 
the phenomenon of the black sheep, as it applies to criminality. The 
black sheep is here defined as the one male member of a family who 
becomes habitually criminal; whose brothers are grown and not criminal; 
who is neither an only child nor an only son. We have 41 such black 
sheep. 


The very term, black sheep, presupposes the existence of a family 
and of siblings who are different from him. A child brought up in an 
orphanage or an institution may become delinquent and frequently does, 


* This paper is part of a research project financed by Dominion-Provincial 
Grant No. 604-5-62. 
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but he is not a black sheep. One is precisely a black sheep because he 
is a member, if a deviant one, of a family group. Searching for causes 
for this type of criminality, we therefore began to study the families of 
the black sheep. Let us take a panoramic view of these 41 families who 
produced 149 sons, of whom 41 became habitual criminals. What is 
immediately apparent is that of these families, 32 remained stable and 
unbroken throughout the childhood and adolescence of the children; 
only in 9 was there separation, desertion, or divorce; 26 families could 
be described as economically adequate to favourable; in 16 families there 
was marked marital discord, though not necessarily ending in a break- 
down of the marriage. So much for the families. 


With regard to the black sheep themselves, we discovered that only 
two were removed from their family in infancy; in each instance they 
were brought up during their early years by close relatives retaining 
contact with their own family. Up to age 7, six had been separated from 
homes, and sent either to orphanages or institutions, sometimes as a 
result of family disorganization, sometimes because of their serious be- 
haviour problems. From ages 7 to 13, five were removed from home 
for the same reasons, and from 13 to 17, fifteen more were separated 
from their families. In adolescence, separation was almost invariably the 
result of commitment to a reform school. In all, 20 of the 41 boys were 
committed to reform school, and 28 (over two-thirds) had lost their 
family ties for long periods by age 17. The other 13 continued to live 
with the family in spite of many problems, and they broke away only 
when they became adult. We noted that in 15 families, there were only 
two sons, a rather high percentage. For the black sheep, the existence 
of this one brother may have created special problems of rivalry and 
other tensions, but we will not elaborate on this factor here. 


In studying the 41 black sheep, we were first impressed by their 
diversity. They came from a great variety of families,—urban, rural, 
working class, middle class, rich as well as poor. Though most of the 
families were stable, the personalities of the parents differed widely. The 
black sheep themselves showed great variation in physical attributes, 
health, personality, level of intelligence, motivation, range of interest, etc. 


Faced with these differences, we began to search for factors that 
would explain why in these families that possessed so many good sons, 
41 had become habitually criminal. The one constant that we were able 
to isolate was that these 41 boys had invariably received different treat- 
ment, whether favourable or unfavourable, from their brothers and 
sisters. What these families had in common was that for one reason or 
another one son had been singled out, usually from a very early age. 
It was this singling out that we proceeded to study in each case. Perhaps 
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the best way to show the operation and inter-relationship of the many 
factors that singled out these youngsters, leading them into antisocial 
rather than desirable behaviour, would be to present some very brief, 
what may be called capsule histories. 


Case 1— 


B. was the youngest in a large, poverty-stricken family. He was 

a homely child, one of a twin who was defective. The twin required 
a great deal of care and B. was therefore given scant attention. 
Out of deprivation, and in an attempt to gain notice, he developed 
some undesirable personal habits, and became the family butt and 
scapegoat. He was utterly rejected by the siblings. At age 9, he was 
sent to reform school as a behaviour problem and because he was 
unwanted. When he returned home at 11, he found himself so un- 
as ag that he begged to return to reform school. B. seemed to 
ve been selected to divert the hostility and aggression within the 
family. He accepted the role of scapegoat, feeling not so much 
antagonism to the family as his own unworthiness. His first positive 
identification was with a group of delinquent boys, and though he 
avoided serious delinquency until age 17, he has become a habitual 


Case 2— 


R. comes from an urban working class family where the father 
was an alcoholic, and a poor provider. From the start, R. presented 
difficulties, being puny and hard to rear, and then extremely over- 
active and given to temper tantrums. The mother’s inability to cope 
with him forced her to send him to an institution at age 5. When 
he returned home, around age 11, there was further dislocation due . 
to the father’s desertion. R. accordingly spent most of his youth in 
institutions and reform schools, hated his father heartily and had 
feelings of anger against his siblings, who, being much better 
behaved, remained with the mother. He felt that the father had 
singled him out for harsh treatment, that his mother preferred the 
others, and that his siblings, whom he admired, did not care about 
him. This is a case we have followed for some years, and as a 
result a relationship with the family has been re-established; R. is 
now for the first time good friends with them. It was interesting 
to discover that they had not discriminated against him out of dis- 
like, but that their hard family circumstances, and his behavioural 
— drove them to discard this restless, increasingly delinquent 


Case 3— 


A. is a member of a large, very stable and responsible family. 
The background was quite favourable with the exception that both 
parents were rather distant. A., however, did not feel so much 
singled out by them as by an older brother who used to beat ‘and 
threaten him. The brother also instigated A. into stealing at a very 
early age, though he himself refrained and did not become delin- 
quent. What are the factors that contributed to criminality in this 
one deviant member of a family? His relationship to his parents 
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and his siblings was not antagonistic but withdrawn. He had no 
great warmth, therefore, to counter the negative effect of his older 
brother. Instead, he isolated himself by building a rich fantasy 
life where delinquency was seen as an adventure. Another factor 
was early disappointment. He was bright, the most gifted of the 
family, and as a child he wanted to be a doctor, but instead became 
involved in delinquency. All the siblings have done well, except the 
one who had the highest aspiration level, and who turned out to be 
the one criminal. 


Case 4— 


C. is one of two brothers, followed by a sister, of a working 
class family of good standards. There was, however, some drinking 
and gambling on the part of the father, who eventually left the home 
when C. was 11. In this instance, C. was not singled out unfavour- 
ably by the parents, nor was he rejected by the siblings. What hap- 
pened was more subtle. From the start, he was exploited by the 
father, perhaps unconsciously, as an outlet for his own repressed 
impulses. Though the father did not actually condone delinquency, 
he overlooked early misbehaviour, like stealing. Later, he not only 
helped him avoid the consequences of his delinquency, but aided 
and abetted; for instance, by taking him fishing when he escaped 
from reform school. The mother in her turn, tried to protect her 
son by hiding or restoring stolen objects, without at the same time 
attempting to correct his behaviour. They did not act in this way 
to the other brother, but singled out this boy who took on himself 
in a sense their sins and shortcomings, and their delinquent impulses. 


Case 5— 


D. is the younger of two brothers in a well-to-do family. 
From his earliest years he had a feeling of extreme rivalry to his 
older brother, who gave little trouble in the home. There was 
severe marital discord in the course of which the mother used 
this younger child in the struggle with her husband. He was 
tossed like a ball between the two parents and was unable to 
identify with either. His love instead went to a dead uncle, a man 
he never knew, but whom he admired intensely, whose name he 
took when he was 14. Over-active and hostile, with only a ghost 
as a pattern, he rapidly developed very severe delinquency. His 
growing aggression was unchecked; it may have been a source 
of repressed satisfaction to his two violent parents who nevertheless 
remained uncriminal. To be noted is that his father was able 
to keep him out of the courts. and protected him till he committed 
a very serious offence. Meantime, the older brother escaped being 
drawn into the conflict of his parents, perhaps because they did 
| see in him a reflection of themselves. This brother has done 
well. 


Case 6— 


L. is the second son in a large family of exception: hi 

standards. The father, a professional, was a omg in 4 an 
munity, and the family has always been well regarded. L. was 
unfortunate from birth, as his father was critically ill at the time, 
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and attention was focused on him to the exclusion of the new- 
born child. Emotionally, if not physically, he was deprived. There 
was antagonism against L. and a feeling of blame on the part of 
the father’s family, especially L.’s grandmother, who held him 
responsible for the father’s near death. This expressed itself in 
open dislike, and in criticism of his appearance and development. 
L.’s growth was actually retarded for the first three or four years, 
but after that he became an uncommonly active, hardy child. He 
was also from the start a severe behaviour problem, using his 
superior intelligence with great skill. Th parents, perhaps out of 
guilt, did more for this boy than for the others, providing every 
educational opportunity, as well as endlessly protecting him from 
the consequences of his delinquency. In some ways, he had become 
the favourite child of the whole family, apparently the most loved, 
though he was in early life the most neglected of all. The favour- 
ing has not had the effect of overcoming his early adverse experi- 
ence. He thinks he is profoundly different from his siblings. 
Though he is fond of them, he feels they owe him everything, 
and he does not hesitate to exploit them, and the rest of society. 


Comment 

Why is one child in a family different? There are many diverse 
opinions, including the idea that he may be a biological “throw-back”. 
Darwin has this to say on the subject: “With mankind, some of the 
worst dispositions which occasionally without any assignable cause make 
their appearance in families, may perhaps be reversions to a savage state, 
from which we are not removed by very many generations. This view 
seems indeed recognized in the common expression that such are the 
black sheep of the family.” Darwin’s position was on the side of heredity, 
a rather fatalistic one. We cannot overlook the possible presence of 
hereditary and constitutional factors which may determine behaviour. 
However, the psychogenesis of behaviour gives us another approach to the 
problem unknown to Darwin. If heredity plays a part it is not the 
dominant factor to explain the phenomenon of the black sheep. We 
have learned much about the influence of environment, not only with 
regard to social factors like delinquency areas, poverty, inadequate 
community resources, but above all the subtle interplay of environmental 
factors in the family itself. 


There are great differences within a family in the treatment of the 
different children, and in the parental attitude towards them, conscious 
or unaware. From the moment the mother discovers that she is pregnant, 
she and the father may reject a coming child. who will thereafter be 
singled out for ill treatment, or over-protected through guilt. A child 
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may be favoured because he looks like a parent or a loved relative, or, 
on the contrary, be disliked on this account. Where there is marital 
discord, one child may be used to satisfy a parent’s unconscious needs, 
a substitute for an unsatisfying marital relationship, or become a buffer 
between two parents. Sometimes a parent exploits a child by permitting 
or enabling him to carry out in reality the parent’s own latent delinquent 
tendencies. The parent may unconsciously identify with the child chosen 
for this role. One child may be singled out by his siblings as a proxy 
for their own delinquent tendencies; or they may reject outright a brother ' 
because he is troublesome, because he is over-favoured, because being 
dull-witted he is a natural target. A child occasionally has the unenviable 
role of the scapegoat. His function is to siphon off unacceptable impulses 
on the part of the rest of the family. In the complex, changing structure 


of the family, one son may become deviant through a series of unfortunate 


Our main conclusion is that for whatever reasons, these children 
are isolated, singled out, used consciously and unconsciously by parents 
and siblings so that the end result is that they are excluded from the 
family, physically or emotionally. They therefore lack the essential social 
experience gained first in the family, through which children learn to 
accept a social code. A child absorbs this code in his formative years 
: and later transposes and enlarges it when he moves out of the family into 
society. In this way, he learns to conform to acceptable social norms. 


Unlike their more fortunate siblings, the black sheep do not incorporate 
these necessary controls early in life. 


This singling out from the rest of the family is not the only factor, 
but it is an important one. It has significance for treatment because the 
black sheep feel their difference from the others in the family keenly and 
they suffer from it. They are ambivalent, wanting to keep apart from the 
family and yet hoping to return and belong. The treatment situation 
gives the black sheep a family substitute, where they are accepted and 
not set apart. In the course of treatment they must choose whether to 
reconcile with their family if this is possible and work’ out the original 
problems in the family itself, or if this cannot be done, they must accept 
the necessity of detaching themselves without ill will and rancour. 


It is easy for a family to feel, when a single son goes wrong, that 
it is due either to some obscure hereditary taint, or to an act of God. 
By this means they avoid responsibility. We do not imply a wish to 
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punish the parents for the sins of the children, but it remains that the 
family contributes its share when it singles out, for one reason or another, 
one child who becomes the black sheep of the flock. 


Effectuée par Véquipe de recherche de lUniversité 
McGill, cette étude concerne la “brebis galeuse” de la 
famille, le membre qui ne se conforme pas a lusage et 
que sa famille considére comme un paria. Une “brebis 
galeuse” n’est pas nécessairement un criminel, mais la 
présente étude se rapporte seulement a ceux qui le 


sont. Six cas d’espéce sont présentés. D’aprés la con- ti 
clusion, on constate des différences sensibles selon la zg 
maniére dont les familles traitent leurs enfants. L’éti- 
quette accolée a un enfant peut constituer un facteur ‘ 
propice au développement de tendances criminelles. 4 
P 
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An Objective Evaluation 
Of Brief Group Psychotherapy 
Of Delinquent Boys 


PROFESSOR B. R. PHILIP 


Department of Psychology 
L’Assumption University 
Windsor, Ontario 


The purpose of our training schools for delinquent children is essen- 
tially rehabilitation. With this aim in mind attempts are being made to 
give these children, who are often disturbed, some form of therapy. 


Owing to the shortage of psychiatrists and psychologists in these 
institutions, individual therapy is supplemented by group therapy. The 
question is whether this form of therapy is effective. 


There is ample evidence from the clinical standpoint that group 
psychotherapy, even of a relatively brief nature, produces beneficial 
personality changes. Often, however, the evidence for improvement is 
too dependent upon the clinical judgment of a few observers to be fully 
convincing to experimentally minded critics. 


In the study reported here an attempt was made to measure ob- 
jectively certain personality changes resulting from brief group psycho- 
therapy with delinquent boys. Boys of this type are suspicious of tests 
based upon questionnaires and sometimes they purposely distort their 
replies. Accordingly, it was thought that some form of projective tech- 
nique might be more satisfactory. There is available a modified form of 
the TAT, devised by the Commission on Human Resources and Advanced 
Training, which is objectively scored and which does not patently disturb 
the subject. This test, in a slightly modified form, was used in this in- 
vestigation and will be described later. 


The subjects who took part in this investigation were 86 delinquent 
boys, 14 to 16 years of age, all of whom had been court committed, for 
minor misdemeanours, to St. John’s Training School, Uxbridge, Ontario. 


They were divided into 2 groups, an experimental group and a con- 
trol group, of 43 boys each who were matched for age, grade, intelli- 
gence, and hostility scores on the TAT. The experimental group was 
subdivided for therapy purposes into 4 sections. Two of the sections 
(N-19) had been selected in an individual initial interview given by the 
author, where they had shown evidence of marked hostility, often by the 
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angry and aggressive statements they made against their parents, or their 
siblings, their companions, the police, and the school authorities. Some 
had not satisfactorily adjusted to the school program. The other two 
sections of the therapy group (N-24) had been chosen by one of the 
officials of the school on the basis of the age and grade of the boys. 


The 4 experimental sections each took part in 10 group therapy 
sessions of 1 hour each, conducted by the author. These sessions were 
spread over 24% weeks. At the beginning of each session a problem deal- 
ing with interpersonal relations was offered for discussion. Frequently 
the problems were selected by the participants in the discussion, but they 
were mostly the same for all groups. All subjects were encouraged to 
talk freely and were assured that no restrictions would be placed on what 
they wanted to say. When free discussion lagged, questions bearing 
on the problem were directed to those who had not actively participated 
in the discussion. Since about half of the therapy participants had been 
selected chiefly because they had manifested a good deal of hostility, 
an effort was made by the moderator to reduce this hostility by selecting 
for discussion topics which dealt with the problems of the interpersonal 
relations that seemed to disturb the subjects, such as their feelings towards 
the police and teachers. No attempt was made by the moderator to 
repress the angry and often unjust statements which were made. Later in 
the session some of the discussants themselves corrected exaggerated 
statements or offered reasonable explanations for the conduct of others. 
Rather infrequently the moderator asked questions or made statements, 
the purpose of which was to clarify the feelings of the subjects. 


To evaluate some factors in the personality of subjects a form of 
the TAT, devised by the Commission on Human Resources and Ad- 
vanced Training, was used in a slightly modified fashion. This revision 
of the test uses 24 pictures of the TAT for each of which there are 5 
descriptive sentences, designed to elicit feelings of hostility, need for 
dependency, blandness, insecurity, or guilt. Typical of the statements 
are those for picture 7BM, together with the feelings they are supposed to 
elicit: 

(a) The boy fears that he will not be able to live up to what his 
father expects. (Insecurity) 


(b) The boy is sorry because he let his father down. (Guilt) 


(c) The boy is thinking of what his father did when he was a boy. 
(Blandness ) 


(d) The boy is determined to be as good a man as his father. (Need for 
dependency) 
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(e) The boy is mad at his father for telling him that he will be punished. 
(Hostility) 


The subject is asked to mark 1 in front of the sentence he thinks best 
fits the picture, to mark 2 in front of the sentence which fits next best, 
and so on for each of the 5 sentences. All sentences are marked from 
1 to 5 and subjects are allowed 1 minute for each picture. The scores 
are weighted by giving 8 for each first choice, 6 for the second choice, 4 
for the third, 2 for the fourth and 0 for the fifth choice. The weighted 
scores for each of the 5 variables is totalled for all 24 pictures and is 
the measure of hostility, guilt, etc., evidenced by the subjects. 


Definitions of these variables are given by the Committee on Human 
Resources and Advanced Training. It is conceded that the labelling 
of the responses as hostility, guilt, etc., does not indicate that these 
responses correspond to the true sentiments of the subjects. A sentiment 
like hostility can vary enormously in intensity and complexity, and can 
be directed to a vast variety of objects, with consequent widely divergent 
personality implications. Hostility in the delinquent may be manifested 
for a fleeting moment or may be of long-standing duration. Certainly, 
any accurate appraisal of the intensity and gravity of such personality 
traits would require a searching and sensitive clinical appraisal. However, 
the tendency to oversimplify complicated concepts in the interests of 
clarity is common in psychological research and is not confined to this 
modified TAT. Nevertheless, the limitations of our personality terms 
must be borne in mind. What we here call hostility, guilt, etc., is re- 
stricted to the types of response to the various sentences describing each 
picture. We merely attempt to show that for the population here investi- 
gated the frequencies of the responses so labelled may be changed in 
certain predictable ways as a result of 10 therapy sessions, and that these 
changes may be objectively measured. 


As had been pointed out, the experimental group consisted of sub- 
jects many of whom had been selected for therapy on the basis of their 
hostility. The control group, many of whom were also hostile, resembled 
the experimental group in TAT score, age, intelligence and grade, and 
were, like them, undergoing training at the school. They differed from 
the experimental group chiefly in the fact that they had participated in 
no group therapy. The need for a control group was based upon the 
fact that the training given at the school is a form of therapy, “milieu 


therapy”, and must be taken into account in any evaluation of personality 
changes. 


All subjects were given the modified TAT about a week before 
the therapy began and immediately after the last therapeutic session, a 
lapse of some 3 or 4 weeks. 
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Since most of the therapy was directed at diminishing hostility in 
the subjects, it was hypothesized that when the first and second TAT’s 
were compared, the experimental group would show a reduction in 
hostility. It was also postulated that there would be a smaller reduction 
in insecurity and guilt. Since the scoring scheme of this test is such that 
a diminution of the scores for some traits is accompanied by a rise in 
the scores of others, it was further postulated that there would be an 
_ imcrease in the dependency and blandness scores. Owing to the influences 
of the school training, it was hypothesized that there would be similar 
changes in the scores for all variables of the control group, but that they 
would be less than those of the experimental group. 


Analysis of the data from the four sections of the experimental 
group yielded essentially similar results. Consequently, the results from 
the four sections of the experimental group were pooled. It may be noted 
that the changes in mean score were small, and that they were always in 
the postulated direction for the experimental group, but that the control 
group had changes in the opposite direction for hostility and achievement. 


When appropriate statistical tests were applied to the data, the 
major hypothesis—that the experimental group would show a reduction 
of hostility—-was confirmed within the 5 per cent level of significance; 
no such reduction in score takes place for those who have had no 
therapy. Changes in scores for other traits take place in the postulated 
direction but they are not such as to permit the rejection of the null 
hypothesis. 

In general, there seems fair justification for the finding that even 
brief group psychotherapy produces significant changes in some objectively 
measurable responses of delinquent boys. 


L’auteur rend compte d'une étude des effets de la 
psychothérapie de groupe sur un groupe de garcons 
délinquants de lEcole de formation de St. John, a 
Uxbridge, Ontario. On constate que, méme appliquée 
sur une courte période, la psychothérapie de groupe 
donne des résultats de grande portée. 
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The Mount Allison Family 

And Group Experience Inventory — 
A Preliminary Report Based 

On Small Samples 


I. L. CAMPBELL 
Assistant Professor of Sociology 
Mount Allison University 
Sackville, New Brunswick 
In the spring of 1959 a study was begun at Dorchester Penitentiary 
of the attitudes of inmates to their offences and their sentences and of 
the perspectives from which they viewed the codes of society. 


During the course of this work it seemed desirable to create a means 
of comparing the family and small group experiences of criminals and 
non-criminals. For this purpose an inventory was prepared, in much the 
same form as the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, of 456 
statements dealing mainly with family and small group experiences!. 
The statements are answered as “true”, “false” or “cannot say”. The 
Inventory was not designed to necessarily find what actually happened 
in the family and small group experiences of the subjects but to investi- 
gate these experiences as they were perceived by the subjects. The 
Inventory was prepared in five forms for administration to individuals 
and groups. The form for administration to adolescents does not contain 
any statements dealing with sex. These statements were deleted at the 
insistence of school boards. 


The Inventory has now been given to high school and university 
students, staff of a mental hospital, inmates of the Boys’ Industrial 
Home, East Saint John, N.B., and inmates of Dorchester Penitentiary. 


The author is grateful for generous financial assistance from the 
Canada Council, the Social Science Research Council of Canada, and 
the Marjorie Young Bell Fund of Mount Allison University. 


The findings of the Inventory have been compared with information 
gathered in interviews and it would seem to be a valid instrument for its 
purpose. The Inventory has been given twice to some of the inmates of 
Dorchester Penitentiary and it would seem to be reliable. 


This paper is a preliminary report from small samples. The statistical 


significance of the findings has not been determined. The findings 
reported are for males only. They are based on: 


(1) Fourteen members of the staff of a mental hospital. 
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(2) Twenty-eight students in grades 11 and 12 from a high school in a 
town of about 3,000 persons containing two foundries and a uni- 
versity. 


(3) Thirty-nine students in grades 9, 10, and 11 from a high oiest in 
a rural village of about 1,000 persons. 


(4) Forty-seven students in grades 11 and 12 from a high school in an 
industrial town of about 10,000. 


(5) Twenty-seven students in sociology courses at Mount Allison. 
(6) Twenty inmates of the Boys’ Industrial Home. 


(7) Forty-nine inmates of Dorchester Penitentiary. These men had 
1.Q.’s of over 85 and had committed property offences. 


Since the inmates of the two reform institutions came mainly from the 
lower social classes, data is also presented for lower class boys from the 
three high schools. By lower class is meant those whose fathers had 
occupations in classes 5, 6, and 7 on B. R. Blishen’s Occupational Class 
Scale?. 


Rejection and Acceptance 

Sixteen items in the Inventory were designed to indicate feelings of 
rejection or acceptance by parents. About twice as many delinquents 
as non-delinquents showed feelings of being rejected. The differences 
tended to be greater in the case of the Reform School boys than in the 
case of the Penitentiary inmates. For instance, more than half of these 
boys felt that their fathers resented the expense of looking after them, 
compared with only 14 per cent of the lower class non-delinquents. A 
quarter felt that their parents wished they were girls compared with 
3 per cent of the lower class non-delinquents. 


The differences were somewhat smaller on items indicating feelings 
of acceptance. But only 31 per cent of the Reform School boys 
answered “true” to the satement, “I didn’t feel that my father often 
wished I was a different person” compared to 55 per cent of the lower 
class non-delinquents and over 70 per cent of all non-delinquents. Only 
58 per cent of the Reform School boys answered “true” to “I never 
doubted that my mother wanted me” compared to over 80 per cent 
of all groups of non-delinquents. 


Love and Affection 


Eight items were used to show feelings of being loved by parents 
or the absence of parental affection. For instance, to the statement, “I 
often wished that my father would give me more evidence that he loved 
me” about 45 per cent of both groups of delinquents answered true 
compared to about a quarter of the lower class non-delinquents. A 
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third of the Reform School boys indicated that they were not always 
sure of the mother’s love compared to 8 per cent of the lower class non- 
delinquents. The differences were not as pronounced among the items 
showing the presence of affection. 


Parental Interest 


Thirty-two items that might show feelings of the presence or ab- 
sence of parental interest were prepared. Comparing the Reform 
School boys with the lower class non-delinquents we find the following 
differences in those items testing lack of parental interest. 

“I tried to get my mother more interested in me.”—82 per 

cent to 30 per cent answered true. 

“My mother didn’t give much evidence of being interested in 

me.”—16 per cent to 8 per cent answered true. 

“I often wished that my father was more interested in my 

school work.”—62 per cent to 25 per cent responded true. 

“T think my father was bored with me.”—35 per cent to 15 

per cent answered true. 


“I often wished my father was more interested in me.”——-50 per 
cent to 20 per cent answered in the affirmative. 


On the items indicating awareness of the presence of parental interest 
both groups of delinquents seemed to have significantly fewer “true” 
answers than all the groups of non-delinquents except for the lower 
class non-delinquents who often answered even fewer as “true”. 


Approval and Sense of Pride by Parents 


Twenty-four items were used to indicate awareness of the presence 
or absence of parental approval and pride. Here there seemed to be 
quite pronounced differences between the delinquents and non-delin- 


quents. For instance, on the item “My father generally found some- 


thing wrong with the things I was doing”, 85 per cent of the Reform 
School boys answered true compared with 31 per cent of lower class 
non-delinquents; on the item “My mother objected to a lot of the girls 
I dated”, 44 per cent of the Reform School boys answered true com- 
pared to 5 per cent of the non-delinquent lower class groups. On the item 
“I didn’t seem to do many things that really upset my mother”, two- 
thirds of the lower class non-delinquents said true but only slightly more 
than a third of the two groups of delinquents said true. Differences were 
particularly noticeable on items indicating parental approval or dis- 


approval of friends with far fewer of the parents of delinquents approving 
of friendship choices. 
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Rapport with Parents 

Forty items were designed to show the presence or absence of rap- 
port, ease, and fullness of communication with parents. With this group 
of statements significant differences between the two categories were 
not apparent except that over half of the Reform School boys reported 
that they did not have much in common with their fathers compared to 
a third of the lower class non-delinquents; and half of the Reform School 
boys felt that they could not count on their fathers to help them if they 
were in trouble compared to 18 per cent of the lower class non-delin- 
quents. However 61 per cent of the delinquent boys found their fathers 
easy to talk to compared to only 47 per cent of the lower class non- 
delinquents; and 73 per cent of the delinquents said true to the statement 
“My father seemed to like to talk to me about things” compared to 51 
per cent of the lower class non-delinquents. 


Antagonism to or Approval of Parents 

Thirty-two items were prepared to show antagonism towards or 
approval of parents. On several items the differences were not very 
great. However a few of the differences are probably worth noting. 
Three-quarters of the Reform School boys’ fathers often “made them 
mad” compared to half the lower class non-delinquents, also a third of 
them had sometimes wanted their fathers to die compared to 13 per cent 


of the non-delinquents. A third of the delinquent boys state that they 
would not bring up their children as they had been brought up by 
their fathers. Where half the non-delinquent lower class boys felt that 
their fathers were better than most this was true of only slightly more 
than a third of the delinquent boys. 


Com with on 

Thirty-two items were designed to indicate whether the subjects 
felt that they had received better or worse treatment than their siblings 
from their parents on matters of discipline, interest and general preferential 
treatment. The differences between delinquents and non-delinquents were 
greater in the case of the Reform School boys than in the case of the 
Penitentiary inmates. Forty per cent of these boys indicated that their 
fathers were harsher with them than with their siblings compared to 17 
per cent of the lower class non-delinquents; 40 per cent indicated that 
their mothers were harsher with them compared with 5 per cent of non- 
delinquents; 40 per cent indicated their fathers were more interested in 
siblings than them compared to 14 per cent of non-delinquents; 36 per 
cent indicated that their mothers wouldn’t tolerate their friends as much 
as friends of siblings compared with 0 per cent of the lower class non- 
delinquents. 
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Fewer delinquents seem to feel that they experienced preferential 
treatment from their parents. Yet, 38 per cent said they felt they were 
their father’s favorite child compared with only 4 per cent of the lower 
class non-delinquents and 34 per cent felt they were the mother’s 
favorite compared to 9 per cent of the lower class non-delinquents. 


Rejection or Acceptance of the Home 


Twelve items were devised that might indicate acceptance or rejection 
of life around the home. The answers here tend to be inconsistent and 
are probably of no great value although about twice as many delinquents 
as non-delinquents tended to reject the home and claim to have spent 
no more time than necessary around home. 


Relations Between Parents 


Twenty-four items were used to investigate the relations between the 
subject’s parents, but again the results are inconsistent. 


Parents’ Personalities 


Twenty items were created to determine certain aspects of the 
parents’ personalities. The results however are not consistent. More- 
over it was found in administering the Inventory that many of the words 
used such as pessimistic and optimistic were not understood by the 
subjects. 


Rejection or Acceptance of Parents’ Values 


Sixteen items were employed to investigate acceptance or rejection 
of parents’ values. The most notable difference here was on attitudes to 
the police. On the statement “My mother and I thought quite differently 
about the police” the true answer was given in about 60 per cent of the 
cases by the two categories of delinquents but in only 8 per cent of the 
answers by the non-delinquent lower class. However, there were also 


disagreements of note about religion, money, right and wrong and cleanli- 
ness. 


Parents as a Source of Embarrassment 


Of the six items that might indicate that parents were a source of 
embarrassment only one appeared to yield a significant difference. On 
the item “I was often embarrassed by the way my father would act to my 
friends” 67 per cent of the Reform School boys answered “true” com- 
pared with 28 per cent of the lower class non-delinquents. 


Relatively Poor Economic Condition of Home 


Five items were used to investigate the relative economic condition 
of the home and parents. There was consistent evidence that the delin- 
quents were more aware of poverty than the lower class non-delinquents. 
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For instance on the item, “My clothes were seldom as good as my 
friends” 41 per cent of the Reform School boys and 30 per cent of the 


Penitentiary inmates said true compared with 5 per cent of the lower 
class non-delinquents. 


Inconsistent Discipline 

Five items were employed in the Inventory that might indicate in- 
consistent discipline. All but one of these items showed that the delin- 
quents were aware of greater inconsistencies than the non-delinquents. 
As an example, to the statement: “Sometimes it was hard to know just 
what my parents expected me to do” 88 per cent of the Reform School 
boys and 74 per cent of the Penitentiary inmates answered “true” com- 
pared to half the lower class non-delinquents. 


Preference for a Particular Parent 


Ten items that might show a preference for a particular parent were 
included. No consistent difference between the delinquents and non- 
delinquents was noticeable. 


Interests 


Thirty-six statements about interests were used. Differences between 
delinquents and non-delinquents were considerably greater in the case 
of the Reform School boys than in the case of the inmates of Dorchester. 
These boys are more likely to like movies about teen-age crime, circus 
freak shows and wrestling, confession magazines and cowboy movies. 
They are also more likely to seldom read books or magazines and to 
feel that they see more movies than most people 


Differences between the two categories were also noticeable on the 
eleven statements dealing with ethical problems. The differences were 
most pronounced in the case of the Reform School boys. Half of these 
boys felt Christianity does not work in practice; that to get ahead one 
cannot consider others’ feelings; that people who leave money about 
deserve to have it stolen; and that most people would steal it if they had 
the chance. Eighty per cent felt that if a person leaves his keys in the 
car he cannot complain if the car is stolen. 


Delinquent Associates 


A number of items were included to investigate the delinquency of 
the subject’s associates. Great differences were observable between the 
delinquents and non-delinquents on these items. Again, this was par- 
ticularly true of the Reform School boys. For instance, while more of 
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the lower class non-delinquents acknowledged having friends who had 
broken into stores 85 per cent of the Reform School boys and 65 per 
cent of the Penitentiary inmates admitted having such friends. Vandalism 
among friends was also observable. To the statement “Some of the 
boys I knew would break into places and just mess them up” three 
quarters of the Reform School boys answered “true” compared with 7 
per cent of the lower class non-delinquents. The delinquents’ friends also 
had bad reputations. On the item “Almost any time there was trouble 
in our area the police checked up on our gang” 75 per cent of the de- 
linquent boys responded in the affirmative compared to no more than 
5 per cent of any group of non-delinquents. Almost identical percentages 
were found in response to the statement “By and large, people didn’t seem 
to like my gang too well”. The fact of a bad reputation may have con- 
tributed to delinquency since almost half of the Reform School boys 
agreed with the sentence, “Since people seemed to expect us to get 


into trouble a number of my friends seemed to think we might as well 
live up to the reputation”. . 


Some of the other reasons acknowledged for delinquency among 
friends are also interesting; of the Reform School boys 60 per cent said 
friends stole because it was the only way they could get the things 
other people had; 53 per cent said friends stole because of a shortage 
of money; three quarters attributed their friends’ stealing to a lack of 
anything else to do; 71 per cent said friends stole for the kicks; 65 per 
cent noted that the parents of their friends who stole did not seem to care 
much about them. Evidence from the Penitentiary inmates suggests that 


the delinquents are far more sexually promiscuous than the non-de- 
linquents. 


Conclusion 


Detailed conclusions do not seem warranted at this time because 
of the small size of the sample and because the statistical significance 
of the findings has not as yet been determined. 


1 Copies of the Inventory are available from the author. 


2 B. R. Blishen. “The Construction and Use of an Occupational Class Scale”, 
Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, XXIV, 4, Nov. 1958. 
pp. 519-531. 

Cette expérience, effectuée au pénitencier de Dor- 
chester, se proposait de comparer les avatars des 
criminels et des sujets non criminels au sein de la 
famille et de petits groupes. Un inventaire a été 
établi, moins pour découvrir les faits réels liés a 
ces épreuves que pour savoir comment les sujets se 
les représentaient. A ce stade, des conclusions cir- 
constanciées ne semblent pas motivées. 
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Criminality And Personality 


Of The Homeless Transient 


W. T. LITTLE, B.A., M.S.W. 
Director of Social Services 
Juvenile and Family Court 
of the Municipality of 
Met. Toronto 


General Background 
Growing concern with the problem of homeless transients in a 
number of large urban areas in Canada led the Canadian Welfare Council 
in 1959 to consider, through its Public Welfare Division, the need for 
special study and inquiry. The Canadian Welfare Council discussed this 
problem in a series of meetings and addressed certain questions to local 
welfare councils and public welfare officials in some of the major cities 
in Canada. There was a general feeling that a greater knowledge of the 
facts was one of the prerequisites of the formation of social policy. 


Frequently the homeless transient is considered as an inhabitant 
of a skid-row area, an inadequate economic provider, usually unattached, 
and dependent to a greater or lesser extent on some form of public or 
voluntary assistance. “There is a popular habit of calling such persons 
workers when they are needed to harvest a ripened crop and of referring 
to them as bums or transients when the slack seasons follows.”! The 
existence of this group of people in society is self-evident to the social 
scientist and general public as well. 


What is not so apparent is the fact that there are many homeless 
transients who do not inhabit skid row, who may or may not be attached 
and who seldom accept any public assistance or charity. Within this 
second category there is a group of our more serious (indictable) criminal 
offenders. They include, we believe, a not inconsiderable number of men 
who are professional thieves by trade and are either serving time in a 
correctional institution or have yet to be apprehended before they can 
be labelled criminal offenders. 


Criminality Among Transients 

This report concerns a part of a group study of homeless transients. 
Out of 200 homeless transients interviewed in this study, 153 had been 
involved in one or more criminal offences. Only 50 of these men were 


* This is a resumé of a research report submitted in September 1960 in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the Degree of Master of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 
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interviewed in a prison. Thus, in the group study, 104 out of 150 inter- 
viewed at welfare agencies and hostels had a criminal record. This means 
that 69.3 per cent of all homeless transients interviewed, exclusive of 
those in prisons, had criminal records. 


My particular study is limited to a sample interviewed and tested 
in the Don Jail. From observations made there, two personality types 
of criminal homeless transients were discerned. The following definitions 
have been formulated as a result of these preliminary findings and will 
constitute the terms of reference for the criminal transient in this study. 


Definition: 


A Type—A homeless transient who is presently charged with an in- 
dictable offence and who has been convicted on at least two previous 
indictable offences. 


B Type—A homeless transient who is presently charged with a non- 
indictable offence and who has been convicted on at least three 
previous non-indictable offences. 


A homeless transient is a man who lives outside of a family setting, 
who relies on welfare organizations, whether public or voluntary, 
for the basic needs of food, clothing, shelter and finance, and who 
shows some evidence of movement over the last year, i.e. since 
January 1, 1959. 


Using these definitions as a basis, it was hypothesized that there 


are two separate personality types among homeless transients that follow 
two definable patterns of illegal behaviour. 


(1) Type A personalities (indictable offenders) are markedly inde- 
pendent, capable, aggressive and isolates by choice. They appear to lack 
the desire to identify closely with any social milieu. They are capable of 
engaging in serious predatory forms of crime such as armed robbery, 
major theft, forgery, assault occasioning bodily harm and other indictable 
offences. Their mobility is motivated primarily to either avoid detection 
for criminal acts or to engage in crime in another area considered safer 
or more lucrative. This group is seldom seen in mission hostels and 
does not look for handouts, but will steal rather than accept charitable 
assistance. 


(2) Type B personalities (non-indictable offenders) are character- 
ized by dependency, inadequacy, indecision, insecurity, inability to identify 
effectively in a social sense with other persons and function almost 
exclusively as isolates, although not by choice. 


This type of transient is not believed to be basically a predatory 
criminal, but rather, as a result of his inability to function at a self- 
sufficient level socially or economically, becomes a criminal before the 
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law. His crimes are largely related to his efforts to adjust to his enforced 
subsistence standards of living, usually through recourse to alcohol or 
petty theft. When he moves from place to place, he does so because he 
feels deprived and maladjusted, and hopes to obtain better conditions of 
employment or public assistance. Far away fields look green to this 
inadequate person who is always looking for improvement which seldom 
comes. Thus, a return to a subsistence level of living in a new setting 
seems inevitable. He again becomes identified as the transient and home- 
less man by the public, and his criminality is largely incidental. He is a 
victim of his social and economic inadequacies. 


The “Burnt-out” Criminal 


Any close examination of lawless transients found in men’s hostels, 
missions or other welfare agencies will reveal a number of men who 
have at one time or another served lengthy terms in prison for serious 
(indictable) offences. 


This might appear at first sight to contradict the hypothesis put 
forward in this research. Namely, that the serious offender or A type 
does not utilize the helping facilities of missions, hostels or welfare 
agencies, but rather remains independent and self reliant. 


These men have undergone a gradual transition from an active self- 
confident and arrogant independent type A criminal to an inadequate, and 
broadly speaking, harmless undersocialized type B non-indictable of- 
fender. 


This transition from A type to B during a long career in criminal 
activity accounts in large measure for the existence of a number of men 
who are found in the hostels and missions when they are not in jail, who 
have lengthy serious criminal records behind them. 


Usually these records were acquired a good many years ago when 
they were quite young. 
The principal differences between the A types and B types that 
were observed in this study are as follows: 
(1) A types are younger than the B group. 
(2) The age of onset of delinquency is earlier among the A 
type than is noted in the B group. 


(3) Although both groups appear very inadequate in establish- 
ing marital relations, the A type are more aggressive in this area of 
sexual relations and their attempts to form marital or common- 
law unions. 


(4) From the observations made in this study, those persons 
who made up the B group appear to have come from larger families 
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than the A types and are only loosely held together due to lack of 
individual warmth and interest on the part of one or both parents 
which seems to account in part for their leaving home at an early 
age. 

(5) The A group, on the other hand, show evidence of trau- 


- matic family dislocations in early childhood causing them to leave 
home because of conflict and strong feelings. 


The Objective Psychological Test 


It remained to apply an objective psychological test to validate this 
assumption. 


After consultation with my research advisers, the selection of the 
Dynamic Personality Inventory Test? was decided upon. 


This test was constructed by Dr. T. G. Grygier, presently at the 
University of Toronto. 


The Dynamic Personality Inventory (D.P.I.) aims at providing a 
general picture of personality organization in developmental terms. 
. . « it consists of a list of (325) items which are presented in 
random order. The subject marks his reactions to the items in 
terms of like or dislike. The scoring is purely mechanical and 
objective. By means of punched-hole card keys, the items can be 
grouped into scales; these give measures of tendencies, sublima- 
tions, reaction-formations and defence mechanisms associated with 
the various patterns of psychosexual development, with masculine 
and feminine identifications, with some patterns of mature interests, 
and with two aspects of ego-strength. ... The subject is instructed 
to give free reign to his imagination, to follow his inclinations 
and to assess the items according to his first reaction.? 


In addition to the Dynamic Personality Inventory test, the Otis 


Quick-Scoring Mental Ability test was used on every subject before ad- 
ministering the D.P.I. 


Method of Testing the Additional Sample of Criminal Transients 


After the preliminary interview of fifty subjects in the Don Jail it 
was decided that approximately sixty subjects would be required for 
testing purposes, thirty to be selected according to the definition of the 
A type Criminal Transient and the same number of B types. If a subject 
rated lower than 80 on the Otis test, he was not given the D.P.I., and 
another eligible subject had to be found. 


The testing was done in the cell blocks and corridors of the Don 
Jail during the months of June and July 1960, by the writer. 


Co-operativeness and Intellectual Efficiency 


In the case of the A group, very little difficulty was experienced 
in obtaining immediate co-operation of the inmates, as evidenced by my 
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five visits to the new wing of the jail that houses the indictable offenders 
at the ‘Don’. Of thirty-eight eligible indictable offenders, I procured 
thirty testees. 


However, contrary to my expectations, the B group proved to be 
by far the more difficult from which to obtain my testing data. Instead 
of five separate sessions to secure my quota of thirty testees, ten were 
required. It took eighty-one eligible non-indictable offenders to obtain 
the thirty required. 


Personality Differences Between Type A and Type B Transients 


Differences between these two groups regarding their willingness to 
try the psychological tests were found to be statistically significant and 
confirmed at the .001 level (Chi?—=18.17) indicating the A group’s 
capability and confidence as compared with the more inadequate and 
incapable efforts of the B group. Further tests for significance were made 
on each of the personality scales where one-half standard deviation or 
more existed between the groups. 


The major personality findings of the Dynamic Personality Inventory 
Test which was given to the additional sample of homeless transients in 
the Don Jail were as follows: 


(1) The A type have strong oral aggressive drives which are 
associated with free-floating aggression; they are adventurous, have high 
initiative, self-reliance and an ability to manage and organize, but they 
show lack of insight into their limitations. As a group, they are uncon- 
ventional, and like to attract attention and be admired for their appearance 
and personal qualities. 


(2) The B type show inability to express aggression verbally or 
lack awareness of their own aggression and reveal a lack of concern with 
material possessions. This group lacks the necessary drive to make an 
effort to achieve objectives. They lack self-confidence and their sexual 
drive is weak or suppressed. The B types have a marked inclination 
towards femininity in style and manner of behaviour. They avoid mascu- 
line social roles and social activities of any kind, and they tend to give 
in easily and break down under difficulties. 


These findings are consistent with the fact that a very high percentage 
of the B type men would not try the test, due we believe, to their lack 
of self-confidence and feelings of inadequacy. 


A number of these differences were either statistically significant 
or were great enough to suppose a true difference between the total A 
and B populations. There was not one that was contrary to the expected 
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direction. Most of them, in fact, were in the predicted direction and the 
others were consistent with the hypothesis. 


From the above results, the Dynamic Personality Inventory has 
confirmed the hypothesis and the clinical findings which supported it. 
The test has also provided additional information regarding the person- 


alities of criminal transients, the implications of which may well form 
the basis for further study. 


Our study of the A and B types of criminal transients has given 
us, I believe, a better personality picture of the homeless transient gen- 
erally. In spite of the above differences between the A and B types, all 
transients emerge as essentially passive, narcissistic and ambivalent in 
their interpersonal relationships. They are emotionally dependent upon 
others but resent their dependence and show strong need for freedom 
of movement and for breaking all emotional ties. 


Implications for Social and Criminal Policy 


The implications of these findings for social and criminal policy are, 
I believe, of considerable importance* 5 §, 


The findings of this study, I believe, emphasize the fact that the 


needs of the A and B types of criminal transients observed are personality 
needs which require differential treatment. 


These personality needs are hardly recognized, much less being met, 
in prisons, reformatories and penitentiaries today. 


Although this study has dealt with homeless transients, I believe 
that the objectives proposed for criminal transients should differ little from 
the objectives for other members of the criminal population. 


Individualization of punishment, therefore, requires a careful 
diagnosis of personality needs. Only if we really understand the person- 
ality of the individual can we appropriately prescribe the necessary treat- 
ment with any likelihood of successful rehabilitation. These are important 


implications for policy both in respect of the Type A and also of the 
Type B criminals. 


An inadequate and dependent person does not learn to become 
adequate and independent in Canadian prisons under existing policy. 
Likewise, the independent, aggressive and capable professional criminal 
cannot be expected to respond to prison programs of rehabilitation that 
are based upon his assuming the dependent role required in either the 
jail settings or under post-institutional supervision of parole as presently 
constituted. Neither of these two types can be expected to benefit from 
any single treatment program which has been designed on a mass basis 
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and is devoid of individual personality assessment. Not only do con- 
temporary prison programs fail to rehabilitate either group but. ates 
likely to damage the B group. 


It would appear logical, therefore, that treatment programs must 
initially begin with the assessment of the personality differences of those 
committed to our institutions and then proceed with the organization of 
programs designed to meet personality needs, rather than concentrate 
on the institutional requirements of canneries, tailor shops, metal-working 
and carpentry shops, etc., referred to as vocational trade training by 
penal administrators. In my opinion, lack of skill in a trade is not a 
major factor in the causation of crime. For every person in jail without 
vocational training, there are thousands out of jail leading quite normal 
and useful lives. 


It follows from this argument that the most important changes 
required in criminal policy are: 

(1) qualified personnel trained in the behavioural sciences com- 
bined with experience in institutional work who can assist in the team 
diagnosis of classification 


(2) adequate methods of classification, based on — needs, 
not just age, sex, offence and aptitude 


(3) a diversity of institutions and institutional programs to meet 
individualized inmate personality needs 


(4) elimination of a large group of the type B offenders from prison 
and the establishment of treatment institutions for the rehabilitation of 
these men whose personalities show clear evidence of maladjustment. 


1 Webb, John. The Migratory-Casual Worker. Research Monograph VII. Divi- 
sion of Social Research, Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1937, 


tc, T. G. Dynamic aed Inventory. London: National Foundation 
Th proach to Personali: 

rygier, “The to Perso Assessment”. Unpub- 
blished Manuscript, Introduction, pp. 1-2. - 
For discussion of the concept of criminal policy see: Radzinowicz, L. The 
Modern Approach to Criminal Law. London: MacMillan, 1957. 
Spencer, John. Human Relations and the Prison Community. Bedford, England: 
National Association of Prison Visitors, 1959. 
i . W. The English Prison and Borstal System. London: Routledge, 


Le présent rapport porte sur une étude de la crimi- 
nalité chez les sans-foyer itinérants. Deux catégories 
distinctes ont été établies: a) les sujets impliqués dans 
des actes criminels, et b) les sujets impliqués dans 
des actes non criminels. Chaque groupe présente 
des traits de caractére distincts. 
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Contribution to the Symposium 


on Sexual Deviation 


Dr. J. C. SPENCER 
School of Social Work 
University of Toronto 


In the first place it is of interest that the title of this symposium is 
the sex deviate, not the sex offender. In spite of the fact that these two 
phrases are often used synonymously it is important to distinguish 
between them, for it is the failure to make this distinction which contri- 
butes materially to the confusion over the appropriate way of dealing with 
sexual deviation. Deviation implies a departure from an established code 
of behaviour but it does not necessarily imply a criminal offence. Indeed 
one of the most vigorously debated questions in recent years has been 
the argument as to whether homosexual behaviour between consenting 
adults should be made criminal. 


I do not propose to argue the question at length except to say that 
both the Model Penal Code of the American Law Institute and the 
Wolfenden Report’ in England illustrate the change in attitude towards 
the function of the criminal law. Traditionally the criminal law has 
had the function of reflecting the moral condemnation of the community, 
but the view is put forward in both these reports that the criminal law 


should be concerned not with the morality of conduct but with its danger 
to society. 


It would, I think, be generally agreed that at the present time our 
legal code as it concerns sexual offences constitutes an ineffective and 
confused attempt at the control of sexual deviation both as to what acts 
should be regarded as criminal and as to the penalties which may be 
awarded and the ways in which offenders are dealt with by the courts. 
But to say this is not to castigate the lawyer for his conservativism. To 
move from a penal code based on moral condemnation to one based 
on social danger requires a much more detailed knowledge of sexual 
deviation and of psychopathology than we at present possess. 


The rate of sexual offences fluctuates considerably in a way which 
it is hard to explain except in terms of fluctuations in public opinion to- 
wards them. Similarly there are wide variations in the ratio of acquittals 
and convictions, a fact which the McRuer Report! also attributes to 
changes in public opinion. A comparison between England and Canada 
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shows no consistent increase in sexual crimes in Canada as has appeared 
in England in the last twenty years. In England, however, the percentage 
of sexual crimes to other forms of indictable crime has now risen to the 
Canadian figure of three and half per cent. 


Every study of sexual offences emphasizes the low rate of recidivism 
among sexual offenders. In Canada eighty-six per cent of first sexual 
offenders are not reconvicted. In an English sample‘ eight out of ten had 
no previous convictions. The pattern of sexual recidivism is relatively 
consistent, whether homosexual or heterosexual, and there is no evidence 
of progress from less violent to more violent types of crime. 


The fact that fifty-five per cent of the sexual recidivists had no 
further sexual convictions after 34 years of age together with the con- 
centration of the most serious sexual offences in the age-group 20 to 24 
is an indication of the youthful age of the sex offender. Nevertheless 
there are some interesting differences in age in types of sex offender 
revealed by the important follow-up study of the Toronto Forensic Clinic 
of 132 cases treated there. As between the three major groups identified 
for the study—Exhibitionists, Paedophiles, and Homosexuals Dr. Mohr? 
has shown that whereas exhibitionism takes place mainly from puberty 
to the middle-thirties and is most intense in the middle-twenties, paedo- 
philes show three peaks of activity, adolescence, the late thirties, and the 
late fifties. Homosexuals reach a peak in the late twenties, decline in the 
thirties and increase again in the forties. 


The sample from the Forensic Clinic also shows some interesting 
differences in intelligence, education and occupation. Whereas the I.Q. 
for the exhibitionists and paedophiles is essentially normal, for the 
homosexuals it is much higher—I.Q. 114. In education also the exhibi- 
tionists and paedophiles resemble one another whereas homosexuals have 
a much higher level of achievement. In occupation the exhibitionists were 
engaged mainly in trade with work records characterized by difficulties 
over authority. Paedophiles were drawn from a wide range of occupa- 
tions, while homosexuals were drawn from predominantly white-collar 
occupations (by contrast with the exhibitionists of whom there were none 
in white-collar jobs). They had the poorest work records of the three 
groups. 


In interests too there were some noticeable differences. Dr. Mohr 
has pointed to the loneliness of the exhibitionists and the paucity of their 
social contacts; the marked lack of interest in sports on the part of the 
paedophiles and the focussing of their social contacts in youth work; and 
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the contrast between the cultural and intellectual interests of the homo- 
sexuals with the other two groups. 


To summarize the trend in studies of sexual offenders we may 
conclude that there has emerged a greater recognition of the diversity of 
their social background than was evident in the earlier clinical studies. 
The aggressive sexual offender may, for example, owe more to the same 
criminogenic factors in society which give rise to the non-sexual offender 
than to the presence of specifically deviant pathology. As supporting 
evidence for this conclusion I would quote the special role played by 
the victim in sexual offences. 


Inevitably it is much easier to state what is the contemporary 
method of dealing with the sex offender than to make any useful recom- 
mendations as to what is desirable. 


From a brief study of sexual offences in Ontario taken from the 
statistics of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1958, the following 
points emerge: 


(a) The largest number of convictions is first for buggery and gross 
indecency and secondly for indecent assault on a female. 


(b) Comparatively little use is made of probation; out of a total of 442 
convictions, 51 were placed on probation. 


(c) Very considerable use was made of fines in cases of buggery or 
gross indecency; 120 cases out of 206 convictions were fined. 


(d) In cases of incest incarceration was used in 13 out of 14 convictions. 


The sexual offender forms only a small proportion (approximately 
eight per cent) of offenders in a federal penitentiary. In a recent survey* 
in March 1961 at Kingston penitentiary, of the 980 inmates only 6.4 per 
cent were convicted of sexual offences. The majority—one-third of the 
total—had been convicted of rape or attempted rape, and it was this 
group who, together with cases of incest, were serving long sentences of 
an average of ten years, and more than half have been married. 


The question, therefore, arises as to the value of the penitentiary as 
a method of dealing with the sexual offender. Except for rape peniten- 
tiary sentences appear relatively short, thus fulfilling neither the objective 
of keeping the offender out of society for a long period nor of providing 
an institutional environment in which treatment is feasible. 


In the light of these very inadequate observations, therefore, there 
is a real need to classify more accurately the sex offender and to dis- 
tinguish first, between the offender who is on the one hand merely a 
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nuisance and on the other a serious danger to society, and secondly, 
between the treatable and the non-treatable at the present stage of clinical 
knowledge. 


McRuer Commission. Report of the Royal Commission on the Criminal Law 
Relating to Criminal Sexual Psychopaths. Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1958. 


Mohr, Dr. J. W. A Follow-Up Study of Sexual Offenders. Forensic Clinic, 
Toronto. Parts I and II 1960/61 (unpublished manuscript). 


. A Short Survey of Sexual Offenders in Kingston Penitentiary. 1961. 
(unpublished . manuscript). 


Radzinowicz, L. (ed.). Sexual Offenders. London: Macmillan, 1957. 


Wolfenden Report. Report of the Committee on Homosexual Offences and 
Prostitution. H.M.S.O. Cmd. 247/1957. 


Dr Spencer examine certaines données statistiques 
concernant les infrations d’ordre sexuel dans l'Ontario. 
Il. conclut a la nécessité d’établir deux distinguo: 
1) entre les anormaux sexuels dangereux et les simples 
facheux; 2) entre les délinquants sexuels guérissables 
et ceux qui sont insurables. 
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The Group Treatment 


Of Sexual Deviations 


Dr. R. E. TURNER 
Forensic Clinic 
Toronto Psychiatric Hospital 


Much has been stated in general terms about the offender and his 
treatment. One of the problems we must now attempt to solve is to 
identify the type of offender and the type of treatment. 


The objectives of the Canadian Corrections Association are “to help 
develop and promote preventive and treatment services in the corrections 


field at a high level of quality and efficiency, serving juvenile delinquents 
and adult offenders”. 


We shall present two aspects of these objectives, namely, the develop- 
ment of treatment services as provided by an out-patient psychiatric 
clinic, and more specifically treatment—group psychotherapy for three 
sub-types of offenders—the exhibitionist, the homosexual, and the young 
adult paedophile. 


There are few reports in the literature pertaining to the group psycho- 
therapy method in the treatment of offenders. When one does read such 
reports, it is generally applied to drug addicts, alcoholics, and juvenile 
delinquents. Seldom does one see papers on the group psychotherapy of 
sex offenders. An extensive program of group psychotherapy has been 
developed at the Forensic Clinic, Toronto. At the present time there 
are two groups of homosexuals, and one each of exhibitionists-voyeurs, 
older age deviates, young adult paedophiles and wives of exhibitionists 
(as well as a group of adolescent but non-sexual offenders). 


Group Psychotherapy of Exhibitionists-voyeurs 


It cannot be said yet with much assurance what type of patient will 
or will not benefit from group psychotherapy, although refinements are 
being made in this area of selection. Such prediction awaits a deeper 
understanding of groups, awaits better criteria for improvement, and 
development of a scheme more closely relating group activity with the 
patients’ characteristic ways of negotiating their interpersonal and social 
relationships. It has been found, for example, that patients with certain 
characteristics find the initial group meetings stressful and others wel- 
come them. The first type often includes patients with socially unac- 
ceptable problems, such as delinquents and sexual deviates, who have 
a strong need for support from authority figures, and a need for reassur- 
ance that they are not alone in their socially unacceptable problems. The 
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group situation is often marked by such patients who have this “social 
hunger”. 


We are discussing a sample group composed of persons all of whom 
have socially unacceptable problems. 


This group of exhibitionists-voyeurs was formed in July 1957. It 
is a semi-open group with limited movement of admission and discharge 
to and from the group. The group meets weekly for one and a quarter 
hours. There have been 180 sessions. The maximum number of patients 
involved at any one time is eight, which is the present number in the 
group, and the minimum number has been four. None of the original 
members are present in the group now. In the four years that the group 
has been operating, ten patients have been discharged as relieved of their 
symptoms and as having sufficient modification of their underlying 
psychopathology as to be regarded as “cured”. This relief of their emo- 
tional difficulties has been maintained. Seven persons left the group of 
their own accord. Two committed offences which resulted in incarcera- 
tion, one of these being for a non-sexual offence—assault. One left be- 
cause of his wife’s wish to return to her home town because of her fatal 
illness. Two have transferred from group to individual psychotherapy 
because of the increasing intensity of their difficulties, and eight have 
remained in the group. 


The rules developed during the course of this group are: 


. Regularity of attendance, and attending on time. Each group mem- 
ber is instructed to telephone if he is unable to come. If he does 
not do so, his behaviour is analysed by the group. 

2. No group member is to associate socially with another member, and 
he and his wife are not to associate socially with another member 
and his wife, partly because of the fact that many of the group 
members’ wives are involved in their own group therapy program. 


. Since the establishment of the wives’ group, each group member is 
not to discuss his own group and its revelations with his wife, so that 
information appearing in both the exhibitionist group and the wives’ 
group is kept separate. 

. Each group member is told clearly that he can call the clinic if he 
gets into urgent difficulties between group sessions, although he is 
also encouraged to deal with them, if possible, and to bring these 
problems to the group in the following session. 


As with many groups, we can define five characteristics of the group 
dynamics: 
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1. Permissiveness—With most neurotics, and one might well consider 


3. 


exhibitionists as persons with neurotic-sexual problems, there is a 
too-stringent internalized control with regard to feelings. This may 
be regarded as even more applicable to anti-social acts as performed 
by this group, whether caught or not. Hence, permissiveness to talk 
feelings has been regarded as a most important and integral part of 


the group climate, which the therapist establishes and attempts to 


. Support—Permissiveness alone is probably limited in its effect unless 


there is support to accompany or follow up permissive discussion. 
It has been the therapist’s attempt to introduce such support—both 
as a baseline in group operation, and from time to time when a 
weak member requires more focused support, which has to be pro- 
vided by the therapist. It is striking, however, how frequently in a 
mature group, such as this has become, such meaningful support 
does come from other members to a weak or troubled member. 
Nevertheless, there is still a tendency to turn to the group leader 
for the support that is most required. It has been demonstrated 
many times that the group has supported a member in trouble and 
that at other times a member has felt supported by the group when 
he is faced with a serious problem outside. 


Stimulation—The group member—both from other members and 
from the therapist—is stimulated to express in the permissive and 
supportive atmosphere the fears, ignorance and problems, that he 
has been most reluctant to express or even to admit to himself. At 
first, the therapist was fairly non-directive, letting the group take 
its own course but, latterly, during the past year, the therapist has 
assumed a more catalytic role in attempting to stimulate deeper re- 
actions and responses, especially in the interpersonal relationships. 
In addition to the therapist, individual members have stirred up 
feelings in one another by direct contagion, by associating the 
problems of others, by envy of another member’s progress, by rivalry 


for the doctor’s attention, and by transference reactions in a limited 
sense. 


i 
Verbalization—The verbal apparatus is our chief therapeutic tool. 
Putting feelings into words is so important and perhaps the most 
essential prerequisite to clarifying and changing the underlying 
pathology. This is facilitated in the group by the rule which has 
demanded the examination of feelings rather than mere acting out. 


Reality testing—With such permissive, supportive, stimulating and 
verbalizing atmosphere, there is considerable need for reality testing 
which, at times, is provided by another member, and other times, 
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of necessity, by the therapist. This is rather a delicate matter for the 
therapist who must avoid, in our opinion, any suggestion that he is 
becoming authoritarian, but simply state facts for the group members 
to consider and digest. 


By means of theme analysis we see that certain things recur with 


exceptional frequency in this type of group: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 
5. 
6. 


Difficulty with aggressiveness. 
Concern about masculinity and adequacy. 


Ambivalence towards females with mixed feelings towards loving 
and loved women. 


Hostility to women. 

Embarrassment about sexual matters. 

Association of exhibitionists and voyeurs. 

As Foulkes and Anthony stated, a group situation can be as effective 


in exploring the psychopathology of individuals in a group as it is in 
analysing abnormal behaviour of the group as a whole. I would like to 
add that I think the group situation is as effective a way of exploration 
of the psychopathology of the clinical entity of exhibitionists-voyeurs as 
when one assesses a number separately. One can cluster some of the 
psychopathological and psychodynamic aspects of this disorder as re- 
vealed by group psychotherapy. I shall leave it to others, more capable 
than I, to work out the theoretical basis of what I think are these clinical 
facts which have been evident time and time again. 


These psychopathological and psychodynamic clusters are as follows: 


. The first cluster appears to be around the exposure itself. It seems 


to be precipitated by: 
(a) Threat to masculinity. 


(b) Rejection of show of affection. 

This group cannot tolerate weakness. (Therefore, an admission of 
weakness might be regarded as a sign of improvement). There is 
a constant denial of dependence, especially on women and the 
mother. It has been found that the exposing act itself is a defence 
against aggressive impulses, particularly towards the female. The 
group members themselves consider that the act of exposing is their 
attempt, albeit pathological, to be appealing to a girl. They con- 
sider the penis is the only attractive part of them, and that the rest 
of them is not attractive to women. A sign of improvement was 
stated by one member who said that perhaps “a girl could like me 
without seeing my penis!” The rest of their bodies is incidental 
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and secondary to the penis. They have a heavy emotional invest- 
ment in this organ, which they consider worthy of admiration. When 
they do not get such admiration, the act brings out either no feelings 
within them, or a depression. Ordinarily they talk about their small 
penises, their embarrassment and lack of sexual knowledge, all of 
which are suddenly reversed during the act of exposing. Most have 
expressed terror of the women to whom they expose. They recognize 
that they cannot approach her in other ways, even verbally, and 


should the person to whom they are exposing take them up on the 
act, they flee for their lives. 


The penis the most potent organ for them. “I love it but I am 
afraid to use it”. They see the penis as the only difference between 
sexes. They assume that a female values the penis very highly, that 
every female envies their having one. 


As to persons they expose to, or the sexual object of their sex drive, 
they are indeed scared of the female and yet, at the same time, 
stimulated by her. I am sure that an integral part of their relation- 
ships to women is their rage towards the frustrating, stimulating 
and seductive female, plus the necessity to prove that he is not 
scared of her and does not need her. There is a need here for 
repetitious mastery—‘“I am showing you something you women 
haven’t got”. Similarly with the voyeur, he is seeing something 
he has not seen before, that is the female genital. It seems reassur- 
ing to them that they possess this type of mastery. Again, the 


_ repetition compulsive type of behaviour is prevalent in the voyeur. 
. In the second cluster, one problem that we have in the treatment of 


exhibitionists is that they are impulse characters. They have a need 
for immediate gratification. They cannot await gratification of their 
needs or postpone them. They are frightened by their needs and 
act impulsively. The problem here, of course, is that this quickly 
acting out behaviour renders them susceptible to being caught again, 
so that there is often a critical period of a few weeks to a few 
months when they are walking a tightrope before they have acquired 
sufficient control to at least-postpone immediate gratification. An- 
other sign of improvement is their coming into contact with a 
stimulating girl, especially at the time of the year when girls start 
wearing shorts, etc., and that despite their intense conflict they are 
able to control their urge sufficiently so that they do not actually 
expose. Another possible indication of improvement is that the 
exposure takes place underneath the clothing or coat, or that they 
masturbate through their pockets, but do not actually bring the 
penis into view. One person changed from exposing to frotteuristic 
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activity, which he indulged in on crowded streetcars, etc. It is diffi- 
cult to say why they are so stimulus prone, whether this is external 
or internal, or both, and why their threshold to attractive women 
is so low and must be acted out in such a way. There is no denying 
that this drive is constant and must be gratified immediately. Cer- 
tainly, it must be linked with their difficulties with aggression, as 
already stated. It should be pointed out that this acting out is at 
a distance, and that they are rendered relatively impotent if they 
are too close to the woman. 


. The third cluster is about sexual adequacy and their doubts about 
it. After sexual intercourse with their wives, they repeatedly have to 
ask their wife for reassurance that she gained satisfaction and climax. 
Again this is done in a repetitious and compulsive way, but despite 
repeated assurance, they are not really assured at all. This inade- 
quacy is noted many times in the group when they seek out reassur- 
ance from the therapist as well as from each other. This inadequacy 
is expressed at work, although most have had reassurance from their 
employers or foreman that the work is of an exceptionally high 
standard. This inadequacy is probably linked to their difficulty in 
asserting themselves, or being even socially acceptable aggressive. 


. The fourth cluster is in the area of their embarrassment about sex 
itself. They are embarrassed with their wives about discussions of 
sexual matters, even in jokes at parties, and at their inability to 
show interest in sex—for example, looking at pictures of girls in 
magazines in news stands, and a fairly limited sexual experience. 
during adolescence. Many of the married patients have not had any 
pre or extra marital experiences. Most have no interest in nudism. 
It has often been stated by group members about the revealing 
and seductive experiences in late childhood and early teens, when 
a female perhaps has unwittingly exposed herself on many occasions 
or worn rather revealing clothing, that this proved disgusting and 
disturbing to the person who became a patient, but statistical validity 
of this type of observation is, of course, impossible to obtain. 


. With regard to cluster 5, much is talked about mothers and fathers, 
but there is difficulty here in sorting out what might be most mean- 
ingful. Exhibitionists seem to vary in their loyalties between mother 
and father, and the psychodynamic play by each parent has not 
been worked out. As one analyses the group material, certainly the 
father is mentioned more often than mother, second only to their 
wives, but he may be masculine or inadequate, brutal or nondescript. 
One frequent statement is that father was not interested in them 
when they were boys. 
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6. In cluster 6, passivity is particularly threatening to this group. Any- 
thing that smacks of either passivity in themselves or other group 
members concerns them, although as children, they were, as a rule, 
good little boys but nevertheles did things which appeared rather 
innocent but indicated an underlying sense of rebellion. Any house- 
hold tasks which might be considered female or feminine are re- 
acted against very strongly. Another sign of improvement is their 
acceptance of household duties in order to help out their wives. 


We are learning a great deal about the psychopathology and psycho- 
dynamics of the exhibitionist and voyeur from such a research group. 
Analysis of the findings arising from the group situation is continuing 
and we hope a more detailed report will be presented at a later date. 


Dr R. E. Turner, directeur de la clinique légale de 
Hopital psychiatrique de Toronto, relate une expé- 
rience de psychothérapie de groupe, tentée auprés 
dun groupe d’exhibitionnistes. Cette expérience offre 
une mine d’enseignements précieux. 


Some Observations of Group 
Psychotherapy With Paedophiles 


V. HARTMAN, LL.B., M.S.W. 
Forensic Clinic 
Toronto Psychiatric Hospital 


Since the early days of mankind, children have been playing an 
important part in the lives of adults. According to time and culture, 
attention has been shown to them by individuals as well as by social 
institutions. It may be generalized that children are almost totally 
dependent upon the social environment and that adults are the ones who 
shape the environment, eo ipso, the onus for providing a suitable environ- 
ment for their development rests upon the significant adults in the child’s 
life. Opinions about “a suitable environment” may vary according to 
time and culture. Thus, in ancient Greece with its emphasis on the free, 
uninhibited expression of sexual instincts, a paedophile may have been 
regarded as “a man with refined tastes”. In our culture the paedophile’s 
choice of a child as an object of sexual interest is not condoned. It 
is viewed as a threat to the child’s physical and emotional development 
—and also violates our Judeo-Christian ethical principles. 


One of the cornerstones of our legal system is the protection pro- 
vided for those unable to protect themselves according to the doctrine of 
parents patriae. Thus the paedophile may face not only society’s strong 
disgust but also prosecution and severe penalty under the criminal code. 


Historically, methods of dealing with paedophilic behaviour vary. 
In medieval times such severe punishment as burning alive was meted 
out. More recently, we find incarceration and asexualization. However, 
the aim has remained the same: to curtail paedophilic behaviour in the 
interests of protecting our children and preserving our ethical norms. 


The new insights into human behaviour and motivation brought 
about a search for more effective methods of controlling paedophilic 
behaviour. It brought, also, emphasis on the doer’s personality as the 
basic factor in motivating this behaviour. The rehabilitative idea, having 
as its focus changes in the offender’s attitudes, was seen as a compromise 
between the emphasis on individuality on the one hand, and our need to 
maintain social conformity on the other. This rehabilitation idea is 
becoming a part of a basic philosophy in dealing with our fellow citizens 
whose behaviour grossly deviates from our accepted norms and is per- 
ceived as threatening and therefore evoking repercussions from society. 
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- One of the relatively recent developments in the search for such 
effective methods of dealing with paedophilics is the application of group 
psychotherapeutic techniques for the investigation and treatment of 
paedophilia. Such research-oriented group psychotherapeutic sessions 


have been established at the Forensic Clinic of the Toronto Psychiatric 
Hospital. 


The following remarks are gleaned from my experience as the 
therapist of this group, which has been in existence for the past fourteen 
months. The limits of this paper make necessary highly selective report- 
ing, and an occasional oversimplification is unavoidable. The report is 
based upon direct observation in leading the group and also upon dis- 
cussions of the transcripts and the tape recordings which take place at the 
regularly held group psychotherapy seminars at the Forensic Clinic. 
Attempts will be made to recapitulate some significant material pertaining 


to individual dynamics and group interaction as well as to present some 
tentative conclusions. 


In reviewing the literature, there appears to be agreement about 
the definition of Paedophilia (“love of children” in translation). It 
denotes sexual interest in children; the emphasis being on the immaturity 
of the sexual object. Regarding the etiology there is a wide divergence 
in emphasis. The inferred dynamics often appear to be contradictory. 
No studies pertaining to group psychotherapy of paedophiles appear to 


have been published. Generally there is a paucity of writings referring 
to this form of sexual deviation. 


It is understandable that in establishing this group, our objectives 
were to learn more about paedophilia and group interaction while at the 


same time helping the patients to effect better controls over their paedo- 
Philic urges. 


In order to facilitate the optimal ee group interaction, the 
proper selection of group members is of extreme importance. In selecting 
members for this group, the main criteria were patient homogenity in 
psychopathology and roughly equal intelligence levels. Soon, it became 
necessary to limit the group to heterosexually-oriented paedophiles only. 
As for homosexually-oriented, the’ discussions were too anxiety-provok- 
ing and intolerable. Also, to avoid a too-great age discrepancy, the 
age limits were arbitrarily set from 20-35 years. A variety of occupa- 
tions were represented. The I.Q. of the group were bright normal or 
in the superior range, one was a university graduate. The majority 
were married with small children of their own. 


. . All were previously assessed by a clinical team consisting of a 
psychiatric social worker, a psychologist and a psychiatrist as having 
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capacity for psychotherapy. There were doubts expressed regarding 
their motivation for treatment, however. While all of them had acted 
out their paedophilic urges for a number of years, one over a period of 
fifteen years, none had previously thought of seeking help. Their present 
attendance at the clinic was made compulsory by a court order or a 
threat that charges would be laid unless treatment was initiated. All of 
them were currently experiencing paedophilic urges. The majority of 
them experienced quite compulsive urges and most were acting them 
out. The relative absence of guilt was observed as common to all 


the members of the group. In general, the patients were anxious, fee 
depressed and dissatisfied with life. 


In deciding upon the treatment approach, the integration of the 
presently available knowledge of individual dynamics regarding paedo- 
philia, together with concepts derived from analytic group therapy, was 
regarded as an ideal to be strived for. Thus, while the group itself was 
seen as the therapeutic tool, no group goals were externally imposed. 
Treatment was individually oriented with reliance on unrestricted ver- 
balization in the group. Evidently, since this was a research oriented 
group, the sessions were not limited to alleviation of the symptoms but 


were aimed at uncovering of the underlying causes, clarification and 
insights. 


In determining the role of the therapist in the group, it was evident 
that the traditional permissive catalyst is essential to ensure uninhibited 
discussion. But we faced a group where for the majority of the members 
their deviating sexual urges had already become to a great extent ego 
syntonic despite the reality factor that even an attempt to act out 
these urges would bring serious social consequences. The decision was 
made to show firmly on which side the therapist stood as a reality tester. 
Evidently there also was a need for an equally firm show that the dis- 
approval of their paedophilic urges did not imply that the therapist was 
chastising or condemning them as human beings. While it may be said 
that this stand appears not to have interfered with the sessions, it should 
be indicated that an ever-present danger existed in the form of possible 
identification as a forbidding authority figure, with the threat of a pos- 
sible loss of the therapeutic effect. 


Essentially the group sessions could be looked upon as a continued 
process of investigation and clarification. The main reliance was on 
interaction, unconscious and conscious, verbal and non-verbal, between 
group members present at the sessions, and on reactions to the purpose- 
ful activities of the therapist as a catalyst and reality tester. 
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In the development of the group several phases could be observed. 
Of these phases, the beginning or integrative phase is arbitrarily selected 
for a more elaborate description. Before discussing this phase, it should 
be remembered that none of the group members had been a self- 
referral. All had been subjected to compulsory attendance at the ses- 
sions. Thus it is not surprising that their initial attitudes in the group 
ranged from overt resentment regarding the enforced attendance, to 
benevolent noncommittal attitudes with regard to the help that was 
offered. This resistance and resentment at being involved was later 
aptly described by a probation officer to whom a group member on 


his reporting day had confided that “you can make me attend but you 
cannot make me talk”. 


This may partly explain why the integration of the group as a 
meaningful therapeutic instrument took some four or five months of 
weekly one and a half hour sessions. During this period, absences and 
late coming, as well as demonstrative nonparticipation in the sessions 
and testing of the therapist, were common features. The most frequently 
used defence mechanism was that of primitive denial. For example, 
that there was no sexual element in their urges and does not everyone 
love children? This was followed by rather generalized projections of 
guilt. Later, very slowly and cautiously, dissatisfaction with life in gen- 
eral started to develop as group themes. Yet avoidance of any sexual 
theme was a common feature. Around the third month, their dissatis- 
factions became more concrete assuming the form of highly emotional 
criticism of their wives as well as deep resentment, bringing out their 
own lack of a normal degree of aggressiveness. The use of projection 
in blaming the sexual attitudes of the wives for the gradually acknowl- 
edged urges toward children as sexual objects was instrumental in un- 
doing the denial. Around the fourth month, the group was intensively 
engaged in exploring the reasons for their sexual attraction to small 
children. There was full attendance at nearly every session, and the 


group became well-motivated, learning why they are not able to control 
their paedophilic urges. 


It is reasonable to question what had happened and why such a 
startling change had taken place in a relatively short period of time. 
The answers are to be looked for in the already available knowledge 
about group dynamics. In a simplified way, it may be said that the 
experience of the new relationships provided by the group with the 
supportive and anxiety-reducing influences implicit in this treatment 
approach made possible the reduction of the individually employed 
defences to the point where introspection became possible with develop- 
ing self-awareness and the wish for a change. This wish for a change 
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had been an important development since in treatment where benefits 
are to be achieved by psychological means, adequate motivation for 
change appears to be the condition sine qua non. Evidently, the signifi- 
cance of the supportive aspects of the group cannot be over estimated. 


A more detailed observation of this phenomenon was possible some 
ten months later when a totally unmotivated paedophile under court 
order to attend, was added to the group. It was most striking to see 
how the group members’ attitudes, most of them on an unconscious 
level, dealt with the new member’s resistances and finally absorbed him 
into the group, in a surprisingly short period of time. That the achieved 
motivation has been a lasting one could be evidenced by the fact that 
of the original group, all members continued their attendance well 
beyond the legally imposed obligation to attend the clinic (in most of 
the cases this had been for a period of six months). One member left 


the group after an attendance of eleven months while the others are 
still attending. 


In describing the individual roles in the group constellation, it 
could be said that the members had a great tendency to relate to each 
other and to the therapist as they presumably had related socially in 
childhood experiences of the past. Thus the significant features were 
sibling rivalries and distorted attitudes about meaningful figures of an 
early period of development. While this was utilized for information- 
getting as well as effecting better reality testing, the emphasis was on 
“here and now”. As already mentioned, the therapist was not a neutral- 
ist from the very beginning of the sessions. It was made clear that he 
does not approve the paedophilic acts even if he tries to understand 
them. At the beginning stage it was also assumed that a direct prohibi- 
tion might have to be applied after the neurotic material had been 
verbalized in the group and some understanding achieved. Such prohibi- 
tion, in fact, never had to be imposed by the therapist since it came 
from the group itself and in much stricter form than the therapist could 
have possibly applied successfully. 


In discussing the content of the sessions, certain dominant group 
themes could be well distinguished by their frequency and intensity. The 
changes and developments individually and groupwise could be clearly 
noticed by the changed emphasis and content of the themes. Thus, after 
reduction of the basic defences, the group’s attentions were focused on 
their sexual difficulties. The slowly emerging insight that sexual difficul- 
‘ties are only a part of their interpersonal difficulties, focused the group 
associations on the total personalities of the members with the realizations 
of their own personality inadequacies. No doubt, this was provoking 
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major anxiety and again support of the group as well as the part-identifi- 
cation with the therapist should be stressed as a factor in making the 
tensions tolerable and in not provoking withdrawal from sessions. 


_ More specifically, the prominent group themes were: dissatisfaction 
with wives (all but one member were married); concern about paedophilic 
urges; dissatisfaction with self for not being sufficiently aggressive; appre- 
hensions about adult women and the need to master them; curiosity about 
the female genitalia, and apprehensions about impaired masculinity. 


In the therapist’s evaluation, the central theme of the discussion 
was the perception of adult women as an unspecified danger (the castrat- 
ing element appeared to be only one aspect) and the rationalization that 
the group members could not face an adult woman because of the cer- 
tainty of refusal and ridicule on her part. The resulting anxiety appeared 
to be discharged by what to then was a total mastery of a paedophilic 


object via some form of sexual contact with the female child—not neces- 
sarily intercourse, however. 


While the focal conflict no doubt remained paedophilia, the elements 
of other sexual deviations, such as exhibitionism, fetishism, voyeurism 
as well as some confusion about sexual identity, by no means tied 
remained peripheral in the discussions. 


It may be of interest to note that in the discussions of the group I 
currently have in therapy, a new theme is emerging, namely, the search 
for connecting causative link between paedophilic urges and the satisfac- 
tions they provide in terms of feelings of mastery and masculinity. 


In comparing the individual assessments with the findings in the 
group, in every case the assessment by the clinical team could be con- 
firmed. The disturbance in normal childhood development had been a 
prominent feature. All the members of the group had experienced either 
a physical or psychological absence of the father. The mother had taken 
the dominant role in the family. In every case, this had resulted in an 
actual or perceived trauma and the real or perceived attitudes of the 
mother appeared to haunt each patient’s life in an exaggerated form. 


In placing emphasis on the possible influence of mother’s attitudes in 
the individual dynamics, this should not be regarded as a monocause 
for paedophilia nor evidence that mother had been a monster. No 
evidence could be found that the group verbalizations indicating disturb- 
ances in mothering could be the result of mother’s own psychopathology 
or were created by father or by a neurotic interaction in the marriage 
unless a thorough psychosocial assessment of the parental family as a 
unit had been made. Of a more immediate therapeutic concern was the 
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impression gained from the session, that the group members’ present 
family situation actually could be regarded as a continuum of childhood 
experiences. The description of their attitudes, the persistent slips in 
mixing up the mother and the wife and the occasional flare-up of a 
power struggle in the marriage, even with due allocation for the possible 
distortions in perception, gave some indication of the intensity of the 
remnants of the childhood experiences. 


At the Forensic Clinic, we offer the wife of the patient a continuing 
professional contact. In the cases where the wife attended, little progress 
was made with her due to extreme defenciveness on her part. In some 
cases we noticed that she attempted to make it difficult for the husband 
to attend the sessions. For example, she might choose the day when 
group meetings were to take place for entertaining guests or shopping. 
Evidently this is an area for deeper exploration. 


In returning to the stated objectives in the establishment of this 
group at the Forensic Clinic, namely, to learn more about paedophilia 
and group dynamics and to provide immediate treatment for patients, 
the experimental nature of this undertaking is stressed, and that evalua- 
tion of this experiment is based on clinical impression (social function- 
ing being the only external measurable criteria). It is felt that the group 
sessions are an excellent research media, at the same time providing a 
possibility for effecting changes in patients’ attitudes towards their 
paedophilic urges. While clearly we cannot talk about “a cure” of 
paedophilia we can talk about reduced paedophilic urges and ability to 


control these urges, and over-all improvement in functioning in the 
community. 


In a simplified way, it can be said that there were different degrees 
of improvement. All group members appeared to have lost the compul- 
sive nature of their paedophilic urges and to be more or less capable of 
restraint. 


_ Considering further these limited gains, we had the experience of 
two patients acting out after imposing adequate self-restraint for over 
half a year. This was precipitated by stress related to personality 
dynamics regarding which the patient had gained little insight. The 
group, with the member present on each occasion, were able to explain 
the acting-out behaviour with reference to significant events in the 
patient’s early life together with activating factors in the development of 
the group. 


In concluding, it is emphasized that the purpose of this paper is 
not to uncover new insights about paedophilia or group techniques nor 
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to depict group psychotherapy as a panacea for curing individual and 
social ills. It is intended to stimulate some thinking about the possible 
pragmatic value of this technique, as well as to indicate the need for 
further extension of the concept that treatment may be a substitute for 
incarceration by showing that group treatment of paedophilics is feasible. 
Does this bring us closer to the idea that legal responsibility should not 
necessarily be associated with punishment by imprisonment? 
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Grune and Stratton, 


Ce texte met en lumiére lexpérience de psycho- 

> thérapie de groupe tentée a la clinique légale de 
lHépital psychiatrique de Toronto auprés de per- 

. vertisseurs d’enfants. Ce document fait pendant au 


texte précédent du Dr. Turner. Des résultats élo- 
quents ont été notés a la suite du traitement appliqué 
a@ ce groupe de délinquants sexuels. 
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Current Research 


Recherche en cours 
XXill 

. Titles THE JUVENILE COURT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

. Auspices: University of British Columbia, School of Social Work. 

. Financial support: No financial support obtained. 

. Direction: Professor Adrian Marriage. 

. Workers: D. J. Blacklock. , 

. Commencement and completion: Commenced October 1959; com- 
pleted May 1960. 

. Reports: Findings of the study are reported in an M.S.W. thesis. 

. Outline: The project was an attempt to survey and evaluate the work 
of juvenile courts, probation services and other associated facilities 
for juvenile delinquents in British Columbia. The evidence gathered 
indicated that many of the apparently primary purposes behind the 
formation of the Juvenile Court in Canada have not yet been achieved 
in British Columbia with the possible exception of the largest urban 
centres. It showed, too, a distinct lack of any well defined standards 
for the operation of the courts, including the appointment of judges. 
The study showed, further, that probation services are non-existent 
in some areas and are carrying excessive workloads where they do 
exist; that diagnostic services available to the courts do not measure 
up to suggested standards; and that institutional facilities for treatment 
are limited in scope, restricted in program, and overcrowded. 


The project attempted to analyze the information obtained and to 
make recommendations for changes which would make possible the 
attainment of acceptable standards of performance. 


. Informant: D. J. Blacklock, Caseworker, John Howard Society of 
Kingston, Ontario. 


. Title) GROUP LIVING UNITS FOR DRUG ADDICTS. 
. Auspices: University of British Columbia, School of Social Work. 
. Financial support: No financial support provided. 


. Direction: Dr. Leonard C. Marsh, Director of Research, and Pro- 
fessor Adrian Marriage, thesis advisor. 


. Workers: Lindsay L. McCormick. 
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6. Commencement and completion. 


9. 


XXV 
1. 


oo 


Commenced summer 1959; com- 
pleted May 1960. 
Reports: Findings of the study are reported in an M.S.W. thesis. 
Outline: This study provides an assessment of the Narcotic Drug 
Addiction Research and Treatment Units at Oakalla Prison Farm in 
1956-1960. Participation in all phases of the program by the re- 
search worker was used as the main channel of information. Inter- 
views with the staff and addicts supplemented these data. The pro- 
gram was evaluated in the light of the information obtained from 
discussions with the staff members of the Narcotic Addiction Founda- 
tion in Vancouver, with personnel concerned with addiction, and in 
the light of a survey of literature and comparisons with the existing 
programs in New York and in Lexington, Kentucky. 


In conclusion, suggestions were made for broadening and improving 


treatment facilities and for careful follow-up on discharge. Legisla- 


tive changes were also suggested as a means of bringing addicts into 
the open where they can be treated as sick people and not as criminals. 


Informant: Lindsay L. McCormick, Social Service ace Pro- 
vincial Mental Hospital, Essondale, B.C. 


Title) GROUP WORK IN AN INSTITUTION FOR YOUNG 
OFFENDERS. 

Auspices: University of British Columbia, School of Social Work. 
Financial support: None. 

Direction: Dr. Leonard C. Marsh, Director of Research. 

Workers: A. L. Montpellier. 


Commencement and completion: Commenced September 1959; com- 
pleted spring 1960. 


. Reports: Findings of the study are reported in an M.S.W. thesis. 


Outline:' A descriptive analysis of a group work program using male 
and female staff in an institution for young offenders in British.Colum- 
bia. Desorigtive detail is presented in order to highlight two major 
aspects: . (1) the function of the group workers, and (2) the 


diagnostic -and therapeutic aspects of activities, over and above their 
leisuretime value. 


The essential group work task of gaining ccemmme of delinquent 
youths is analyzed and specific examples are given. The helpful 
roles which emerge are illustrated and possible treatment goals out- 
lined against a projected “ideal” type of institution for young offenders. 
Informant: Alfred L. Montpellier, Staff Training Officer, Oakalla 
Prison Farm, South Burnaby, B.C. 
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XXVI 
. Titles SUCCESS AND FAILURE IN ADULT PROBATION. 
. Auspices: University of British Columbia, School of Social Work. 
. Financial support: No financial support provided. 
. Direction: Professor Adrian Marriage, thesis advisor. 
. Workers: G. W. Welsh. 


. Commencement and completion: Commenced May 1958; completed 
April 1959. 


. Reports: Findings of the study are reported in an M.S.W. thesis. 


8. Outline: This is an exploratory survey of adult male probationers 
and a comparative study relating outcome of probation period to 
selected social characteristics. The study (a) examined in detail the 
personal, social, and environmental characteristics of all adult males 
placed under the supervision of the British Columbia Provincial Pro- 
bation Branch in the fiscal year 1955-56; and (b) explored the 
relation of a group of selected characteristics to the successful com- 
pletion of probation. 


Material upon the probationers (223 in all) included probation 
branch files (particularly the social histories contained therein), cor- 
respondence with probation officers throughout the province and 
correspondence with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. The 
variables selected for analysis were: age at start of probation; marital 
status and number of dependents; nature of the instant offence; 
number of previous convictions and extent of incarceration; type of 
investigation carried out by the officer and the assessment of the 
offender’s suitability for probation; and steadiness of employment 
while on probation. A short follow-up check on the offenders’ post- 
probation success was carried out. The variables related to outcome 
that seem to be of greatest significance include: steadiness of employ- 
ment while on probation, extent of previous criminal record, marital 
status, and nature of the instant offence. Of the 221 cases ending 
their probation period, 185 (83.7 per cent) were successful. Of 
these 185 cases, 77.3 per cent still had no new record of convictions 
when the follow-up check was completed in February 1959. 


. Informant: G. W. Welsh, Chief Probation Officer, Edmonton Juve- 
nile and Family Courts. 
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XXVII 


1. Titles CHARACTERISTICS AND METHODS OF DISPOSITION 
RELATED TO SUCCESSFUL OUTCOME IN CASES OF JUVE- 
NILE DELINQUENCY. 


. Auspices: University of Manitoba, School of Social Work. 
. Financial support: None. 
. Direction: Professor Maysie Roger, Director of Research. 


. Workers: Walter Coombs, Isobel Farr, Wladimir IInyckyj, Mitsuko 
Miyazoe. 

. Commencement and completion: Commenced September 1959; 
completed May 1960. 


. Reports: Report submitted in partial fulfillment of requirements 
for M.S.W. degree. 


- Outline: This study was an attempt to find what success results from 
the juvenile court’s attention to delinquents, and whether it is related 
to the method of handling. A further question was whether the appro- 


priate method of handling could be predicted from factors in the case 
easily identifiable at intake. 


The two types of disposition examined were formal and informal. 
Formal was used for those cases where the juvenile appeared before 
the judge in court; informal, where he did not so appear and volun- 
tarily participated in a probationary contact, irrespective of the 
amount of contact. 


The general “success rate” for all cases was 71.3 per cent. Informal 
disposition seemed to give better results in cases where the offence 
was committed alone, where the offender’s family had no previous 
family or juvenile court record, and where there were fewer than 
four siblings in the offender’s family. Formal disposition gave better 
results where there was unsatisfactory school attendance and where 
families of the offenders had prior juvenile or family court records. 
Study of other factors yielded inconclusive results. These findings 
were arrived at by examining each factor separately. No attempt was 
made to study them in combination. 


9. Informant: Maysie Roger, Associate Professor of Social Work, 
University of Manitoba. 
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XXVIII 


Title!) A STUDY OF JUVENILES IN GREATER WINNIPEG 
WHO COMMITTED CAR THEFT DURING THE YEAR 1958. 


Auspices: University of Manitoba, School of Social Work. — 
Financial support: None. 
Direction: Professor Maysie Roger, Director of Research. 


Workers: Louis Emery, Leo H. Forest, Roman L. Hlynka, Mindel 
Mohr, Louise Swan. 


Commencement and completion: Commenced September 1959; com- 
pleted May 1960. 


Reports: Report submitted in partial fulfillment of requirements for 
M.S.W. degree. 


Outline: The study was directed to trying to answer the question 


_ “What kind of juveniles steal cars?” and focused on identifying the 


social and environmental factors which were common to this group 
of juveniles. Nine factors were examined: area of residence, age, 
sex, position in the family, school attendance, educational level, home 
situation, previous offences, and whether the juveniles stole cars 
alone or in groups. 


The findings were that, contrary to expectations, these juveniles do 
not come from “more favoured areas of the city”. Age: 88.7 per 
cent of the total group were 14 to 16 years old, 62.7 per cent were 
14 and 15 years (these ages were younger than those shown by 
studies made in Detroit and in Britain). Sex: only one girl car thief 
was found. Position in the family: the largest number of children 
fell in the “other” group, i.e., neither youngest nor oldest. School 
attendance: 76.12 per cent were attending school, 82.35 per cent 
of these functioning on a normal level. The greatest number of 
thefts. were committed in the two school months of March and 
October. Home situation: 79.1 per cent came from homes which 
were not physically broken. This confirmed findings of a British 
study by Gibbens that such boys tended to come from intact and 
affectionate homes. Previous offences: highest incidence of car theft 
was in 14-year olds in Grade 8 and this was also the group most 
likely to produce repeaters. About two-thirds of the cases had a 
record of previous offences, but twenty-four of the forty-two repeaters 
had committed only one or two previous offences. Almost 76 per 
cent of the juveniles who stole cars in 1958 acted in groups. 


Informant: Maysie Roger, Associate Professor of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. 
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XXIX 
1. 


Title) A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF BOYS DISCHARGED 


FROM THE MANITOBA HOME FOR BOYS. 
Auspices: University of Manitoba, School of Social Work. 
Financial support: None. 


Direction: Professor Maysie Roger, Director of Research. 


Workers: D.M. Felstrom, R. L. Grant, D. Rempel, M. Steiman, A. 
Stubbs. 


Commencement and completion: Commenced September 1959; com- 
pleted May 1960. 


Reports: Report submitted in partial fulfillment of requirements for 
M.S.W. degree. 


Outline: The study is concerned with the problem of recidivism, 
particularly in that group of boys who, after spending time in juvenile 
correctional institutions, commit further offences and are subsequently 
incarcerated in adult correctional institutions. Other boys appear to 
make a sufficiently adequate adjustment after leaving the juvenile 
institution. The study sets out to examine these two groups, to 
determine in what respects they differ and in what respects they 
are similar, and to find out what proportion of the boys discharged 


from the Manitoba Home for Boys were later committed to adult 
correctional institutions. 


Findings were that 58.5 per cent of the group studied were recidivists 
as defined for the study (“recidivists” include those boys discharged 
from the Manitoba Home for Boys and subsequently committed to 
an adult correctional institution within five years of discharge and 
those who have been transferred directly from the Home to such an 
institution). 

Findings from the comparison of recidivists and non-recidivists were 
not conclusive. Differences in early life experiences were found to 
be slight. Recidivists tended to start their delinquent careers earlier 
than non-recidivists; there was no significant difference in the type 
of offence committed; slightly more recidivists than non-recidivists 
came from homes that did not show normal family structure, and the 
same proportion of each group had been placed apart from both 


natural parents. Boys of Indian background did not tend to become 
recidivists. 


Informant: Maysie Roger, Associate Professor of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. 
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XXX 


1. Title: A COMPARISON OF CERTAIN SELECTED SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS OF FAMILIES OF JUVENILE DELINQUENTS IN 
TWO AREAS OF THE CITY OF WINNIPEG. 


. Auspices: University of Manitoba, School of Social Work. 
. Financial support: None. 
. Direction: Professor Maysie Roger, Director of Research. 


. Workers: Marjorie Forbes, Sylvia Kushner, Campbell Mackie, John 
Nickel, Ruth Shinoff. 


. Commencement and completion: Commenced September 1959; com- 
pleted May 1960. 


. Reports: Report submitted in partial fulfillment of requirements 
for M.S.W. degree. 


. Outline: This study is concerned with a comparison of certain 
selected socio-economic problems of the families of juvenile delin- 
quents in two contrasting areas of the City of Winnipeg and seeks to 
answer the question: Do families of juvenile delinquents have dif- 
ferent social problems depending on socio-economic status and place 
of residence? The problems selected were those related to earnings, 
family size, marital stability, family attitude toward religion and edu- 
cation, the concern or lack of it for the delinquent, living accom- 
modation, the family’s contact with social agencies. Area A was a 
poorer area, surrounding a neighbourhood house; area B was a 
superior area. 


As would be expected, earnings were found to be higher in area B. 
The incidence of marital instability was not found to differ markedly 
in the two areas, and parents’ concern for the delinquent was present 
in a high percentage of the cases in both areas. 


Families in area B showed a more positive attitude toward education 
than in area A. Attitude toward religion could not be satisfactorily 
determined. Families in area A had many more contacts with social 
agencies than those in area B. Combined with lower earnings, house- 
holds were larger in area A and most families were living in rented 
quarters. In area B most families owned their own homes. 


. Informant: Maysie Roger, Associate Professor of Social Work, 
University of Manitoba. 
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Book 


CRIME AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. A Rational Approach 
to Penal Problems. By Sol Rubin. New York: Oceana Publications 1961. 
pp. xix-+248. Price $5.00 (cloth), $1.85 (paper). Second edition. 


This book is equally remarkable in its content and its approach to 
the problems of penology. 


Mr. Rubin, a lawyer and counsel for the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, examines five areas of penology: the juvenile and family 
court, sentencing, the “second punishment” of lost status, probation and 
parole and research. 


With a keenly analytical mind, he points out the current problems of 
these institutional processes. He discusses some of the assumptions upon 
which judicial practices were based and points out where they failed. 


Thus he shows how punishing the parents for the delinquent acts of 
their children is unjust and useless. He shows how the informality of the 
juvenile court can become ultimately more punitive than the criminal 
court by not observing “due process” and admitting social as well as 
legal evidence. He is frankly against long sentences and discusses how 
the indeterminate sentence and parole can be made to serve the purposes 
of a punitive rather than reformative philosophy. 


One of the best chapters in the book is concerned with the rather 
neglected problem of the legal and social consequences of having a 
criminal record. Mr. Rubin rightly emphasizes that, contrary to popular 
belief, the threat of ex-convicts to the community is “increased as their 
personal lives become disorganized”. 


Another important part of the book is the chapter on research. In 
keeping with his general approach, the author sees research in terms 
of people and not the other way around. He suggests two guiding prin- 
ciples for research; first, the observation of “the impact of treatment on 
the lives of people involved” and second, the study of the correctional 
services as a living institution in terms of the personalities, attitudes and 
lives of people performing them. 

Mr. Rubin’s approach is both scientific and humanistic. . It is en- 
couraging to read amidst the current debate about the “two cultures” that 
“in the human sciences to be scientific, one must be humanitarian, to be 
anti-humanitarian is to be unscientific”. His criticism of a research project 
done on self-mutilations in terms of some rather irrelevant socio-economic 
background data and not in terms of the prison system which provoked 
them should be noted by all who engage in criminological research. 
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The tone of the book is critical, sometimes bitingly so, but it does 
not leave a negative impression. On the contrary, it points to areas in 
a slowly improving field where work is still to be done. © 


IMRE NEMETH 
Alcoholism and Drug Addiction 
Research Foundation, Toronto 


_. RELUCTANT REBELS (Re-education and Group Process in a 
Residential Community). By Howard Jones. Toronto: G. R. Welch 
Company, 1960. pp. 234. Price $5.75. 


For a number of years now there has been concern iteentl by 
people in the field of juvenile corrections about institutional methods and 
techniques for rehabilitation. As Dr. Jones points out the established 
practice of authority, discipline and enforced self-control have not been 
successful. There is, therefore, a need to experiment with new ideas, 
new methods, more in keeping with our improved knowledge of human 


growth and behaviour if we are to find a more effective solution to the 
problems. 


This short, concise, and informative book is concerned with such 
a project. At the end of the Second World War a residential school for 
maladjusted boys was established in England known as Woodmarsh 
School. The school commenced on the belief that boys, with the help 
of adult guidance, were best able to effect their own rehabilitation by 
freer interaction and self-expression resulting from literally running the 
school themselves. This was done by means of committees where the 
boys elected their own officers to undertake this plan. Thus freely estab- 
lished relationships and behaviour which for the most part are lacking 


in the more conventional institutions, became the basis in the new 
school. 


Although the book is primarily concerned with this project it is not 
purely a descriptive account. Rather the concern is with group therapy 
and its application in juvenile correctional institutions. A chapter is 
devoted to the empirical approach to this problem, as well as a historical 
review of the work of Homer Lane, W. David Wills, and the Soviet 
pioneer, Makarenko. 


Before turning to the Woodmarsh project, the writer lays the 
groundwork by reviewing the group therapy approach in terms of its 
general framework. In reviewing the project itself the emphasis is placed 
on the analysis of the experience in terms of techniques and methods 
rather than as factual reporting, and the latter part of the book is a 
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general assessment of the value of the project. In the appendix the 
problem of the children’s attitude towards the staff is more pointedly 
discussed as another research project is reviewed. 


Projects of this kind are not rare. Several schools here in North 
America are run on similar lines to the one Dr. Jones uses as his illustra- 
tion. There is, however, very little written which allows the reader to 
examine an actual project in terms of its theorical basis. This book, 
therefore, is of considerable value to those readers who are unfamiliar 
with this relatively new approach and its practical application. 


The book is not without its faults. In its emphasis on groups and 
their interaction, the individual becomes a vague reference within the 
project. In a group of about forty boys it is difficult to individualize; 
however, a chapter dealing with specific cases would have been a consid- 
erable help in understanding the effects of the experience on two or three 
individual boys. There was also no discussion of what happened to the 
children following release so that it is difficult to assess the after-affects 
of the experience. Constant reference back to previous paragraphs and 
chapters is needed if one is to comprehend fully the meaning of certain 
parts of the book. This point along with difficult reading makes this a 
book to be studied rather than read. 


In general, however, this is a book that everyone working with 
maladjusted children in a residential institution should read. It is an 
excellent contribution to its field. 


GERALD ALTON 
School of Social Work 
Halifax, N.S. 


ASEXUALIZATION. A follow-up study of 244 cases. By Johan 
Bremer. New York: MacMillan Company, 1959. pp. 366. Price $5.00. 


During the period from 1935 to 1949 inclusive, 216 men and 28 
women were legally castrated in Norway. This book reports a follow-up 
study of 215 of the men (Part I) and 27 of the women (Part II). 


Bremer obviously went to a great deal of trouble to include as 
many as possible of the total population of castrates. Due to the lapse 
of some years between castration and follow-up, many had died or were 
otherwise unavailable for study. Some refused to take part. Also in- 
cluded in the study are the effects of castration on other physical and 
personality variables. The effect of castration on sexual function itself 
was evaluated on only 157 men and 27 women. 
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Section I of Part I consists of an introduction and review of previous 
follow-up studies. This section is quite well done. An argument might 
have been made for the inclusion of comparative animal studies by Beach 
and others but this is not a serious omission in any case. 


Bremer’s findings for the men are generally in line with many pre- 
vious investigations, although conflicting results have been reported. 
Many previous studies in this area have been poorly designed and inade- 
quately reported which makes for extremely difficult collation. Although 
to quote a single statement of conclusion from such a comprehensive 
presentation cannot be other than oversimplification, in general Bremer 
found that “the therapeutic effect is most satisfactory in every respect 
when the sexual factor is the primary cause of the behavioural disturb- 
ances or criminality—provided that the patient is emotionally adjusted to 
accept the mutilation and the physical and mental consequences of 
castration”. 


For women, the effects of castration seem “uncertain and poor”, 
and there is “definite doubt as to its justification”. However, there is 
definite doubt of any conclusion at all in view of the small size and 
heterogeneity of this group. Both groups contain many cases in which 
sexual misbehaviour was not the reason for castration. 

Probably the major criticism of this book can be directed to its 
organization. It is so poor in some sections that this reviewer found 
reading somewhat frustrating. Much of the material might well have 
been either left out or sparsely reported without damage to the results 
or the conclusions. Further, readers with a penchant for analytical 
statistics and experimental design a la mode will be disappointed. How- 
ever, Bremer is aware of some of the major variables that were not con- 
trolled (in some cases they could not be) and discusses them at some 
length. 

Despite inadequacies, the book does contain a good deal of worth- 
while material. Particularly well done are chapters on the judicial con- 
sequences of castration and an evaluation of the therapeutic results of 
castration. For those who are working with sexual deviants at whatever 
level, the book is worthwhile reading. For those who may be called upon 
some time to give expert opinion on the value of castration to the treat- 
ment of sexual deviation, or other behavioural disturbances, it is a must. 


Ontario Department DOUGLAS PENFOLD 
of Reform Institutions 


MENTAL HEALTH BOOK REVIEW INDEX. Compiled by Ilse 
Bry and Louis Afflerbach. Flushing, New York: American Foundation 
for Mental Hygiene, 1961. pp. xvii+62. Price $3 per year. 
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This index represents another of the many attempts by mental health 
agencies to gather specialized material into a single source. In this case 
a number of organizations, among them the World Federation for Mental 
Health, have sponsored the compilation of an index for reviews of books 
in mental health. From 1955 to the present the “Mental Health Book 
Review Index” was a periodical but with 1961 it has become an annual. 
The index lists all signed book reviews in the mental health area which 
appeared in 150 English language journals. Each book is indexed 
alphabetically according to its senior author and the journal source of 
each review is given but no reviews or parts of the reviews are reprinted. 


This year’s index, which numbers some 420 titles, is prefaced by 
a convincing series of arguments to justify the inclusion of book reviewing 
(and review indexing) among scholarly and scientific activities. There 
can be no doubt that the indexing of reviews is a further step in simplify- 
ing the activities of scholars and scientists. However the value of any 
index must turn largely upon its comprehensiveness. 


The present index makes no effort at true comprehensiveness. Only 
books reviewed by selected English language journals are considered, and 
to be listed such books must attract three reviews, unless they are in a 
foreign language or reviewed by an interdisciplinary journal. One con- 
sequence of these restrictions is that only 2,062 titles have been listed 
since 1955 while 6,900 have been held in abeyance until they attain 
three reviews. It is obvious that “popular” mental health books must 
predominate in the index at the expense of highly specialized works (un- 
likely to get three reviews). Further issues of this index, in order to be 
more useful, should be less restrictive in their listings. 


At present it is difficult to determine the potential readership for 
this index. Most professionals in the mental health area have access to 
journals carrying specialized book reviews. The index is unlikely to 
replace these sources if only because it does not list many “special 
interest” works. A further problem for those in Canada is that almost 
twenty-five per cent of the journals searched are not available anywhere 
in Canada. If a reader wishes to find a review he may be thrown upon 
the troublesome inter-library loan system in order to obtain it. This will 
make many reviews more difficult to obtain than the books themselves. 
However this difficulty could be overcome if reviews from rare journals 
were made available through a photocopying service (e.g. the American 
Documentation Institute). Despite these limitations some professionals 
will find this index useful, particularly if they have easy access to large 
journal collections. 

In compiling this index the editors have taken on a burdensome and 
exacting task. If, in the future, they attempt a comprehensive index its 


— 


value to the mental health area will justify their efforts. At the present 

time this index has, almost certainly, a very small number of potential 
REGINALD SMART 

Alcoholism and Drug Addiction 

Research Foundation 

Toronto, Ontario 


JUVENILE JUSTICE. Studies in Criminology. By Ola Nyquist, 
Cambridge. London: MacMillan, 1960. pp. 302. Price $8.50. 


Everyone concerned in the administration of the juvenile court or 
working with juvenile delinquents must have been confronted with the 
dilemma of punishment or treatment. How is it possible to pursue the 
apparently contradictory aims of protecting society and at the same time 
of securing the welfare of the individual delinquent? What is the most 
effective system of juvenile justice for achieving these two ends? 


In this scholarly and penetrating study, supported by a wide range 
of documents from many countries, the assistant professor of law at the 
University of Uppsala makes a comparative study of two highly efficient 
systems of juvenile justice—the Swedish Child Welfare Board and the 
Californian Juvenile Court. His book is in fact much more than a com- 
parative study of law and procedure; it is also a reliable and systematic 
examination of the history of juvenile justice in the Western World. He 
has chosen two excellent systems for purposes of comparison: California 
is well-known for its Youth Correction Authority and Sweden for its 
system of child welfare. 


Clearly there are no simple answers to our dilemma. Nevertheless 
the view is sometimes held that the Scandinavian child welfare boards 
which are an integral part of the social welfare administration and not 
courts of law, are better able to achieve individualization of treatment for 
the juvenile delinquent. The juvenile court, on the other hand, is con- 
sidered to be more effective not only as a means of protecting the public 
but also of securing the legal rights of the child. 


The author makes a detailed analysis of the two systems—at the 
level of pre-adjudication, adjudication, and disposition, and finally of 
treatment. He illustrates very nicely the way in which the two systems 
are related to the whole framework of law and social welfare in Sweden 
and California and the part played by tradition in determining the Swedish 
system. He deals exhaustively with the very arguable question of age 
limits for the operation of juvenile justice and with the distinguishing 
features of adult and juvenile jurisdictions. 
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He does not regard it as his job to come down in favour of one 
system or the other, but his answer to the problem of the treatment of 
the maladjusted delinquent is of particular interest. In his view, the 
maladjusted delinquent has the same chance, theoretically, of getting his 
case properly determined regardless of the type of organization. “The 
quality of pertinent treatment services and facilities has nothing to do 
with our question as to competent procedures.” 


Although his conclusions are directed primarily towards Sweden’s 
special problems, two of them are of great general importance for juvenile 
justice in other countries. In the first place he emphasizes the importance 
of selection. (There is a vast difference between the needs of the seri- 
ously disturbed delinquent and the naughty child, yet all too often the 
juvenile court is handicapped in differentiating between them.) He 
considers that there is a great need for an independent screening authority, 
composed of a legally trained prosecutor, a social worker and a layman. 
Secondly he points out the value of the Californian Youth Authority, to 
bring together in an integrated and neutral organization the institutional, 
probation, and after care services for juveniles. 


As a result of the new Swedish Child Welfare Act which came into 
operation in 1961 more detailed rules of procedure for child welfare 
boards have been introduced. Their effect is to tighten up the investiga- 
tion process, to assist the child or his parents in telling his side of the 
allegations against him, and to make use of appropriate legal advice. In 
short, the new procedure of the Child Welfare Board is designed to pro- 
mote greater legal security for the child. 


This is a difficult book to read. The author’s style is often tortuous 
and might very usefuly have been revised before publication. But in 
spite of this it is a quite outstanding piece of comparative analysis and 
is an invaluable source of information on juvenile justice. 


JOHN SPENCER 
School of Social Work 


University of Toronto 


LA CRIMINOLOGIE. Par Jean Pinatel. Spes, il 1960. 223 
pages. Prix: 7,50 NF. 


Ce petit ouvrage répond a un besoin qui se fait sentir d’une fagon 
de plus en plus aigiie. A mesure que s’organise l’enseignement de la 
criminologie, un nombre de plus en plus grand d’étudiants en abordent 
létude sans avoir une idée claire de son objet et des méthodes d’approche 
auxquelles elle fait appel. Cette bréve initiation constitue une tentative 
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exceptionnellement méritoire, dont la modestie de l’auteur ne laisse 
aucunement soupgonner au profane toute la difficulté et l’originalité. 
Au contraire, les initiés entrevoient du premier coup d’oeil tout ce que 
suppose de lucidité et de maitrise un essai de ce genre: introduire une 
certaine structuration dans une discipline aussi cahotique que la crimino- 
logie était considéré comme une tache si redoutable que tous hésitaient 
a lentreprendre. 


Le Secrétaire Général de la Société Internationale de Criminologie 
était l’un des rares hommes 4 posséder les qualifications requises pour la 
mener 4 bien. Sa vaste information historique et sa longue expérience 
administrative devaient l’aider, aussi bien, 4 éviter toutes les impasses, 4 
apprécier l’apport des techniques nouvelles, 4 circonscrire la tache qui 
revient 4 chacune des sciences de l’homme dans l’édification d’une crimi- 
nologie scientifique. Tour 4 tour, les principaux concepts opérationnels 
sont définis avec précision, les théories et hypothéses de base sont passées 
au crible d’une critique exempte de préjugés, la méthode a suivre est 
indiquée avec une rigueur consciente des exigences de la recherche enfin 
en train de démarrer. Surtout, il faut savoir gré 4 M. Pinatel d’avoir 

- compris qu’une approche juridique et normative ne peut nous acheminer 
vers des progrés réels que dans la mesure oi elle s’appuie sur une assise 
empirique. Et, il ne s’agit nullement ici d’une concession, faite du bout 
des lévres, car l’auteur consacre toute la derniére partie de son ouvrage 
a Pébauche d’une criminologie clinique. 


Pour le lecteur canadien qui veut s’enquérir rapidement des prin- 
cipales tendances de la criminologie européenne, l’ouvrage de M. Pinatel 
est d’emblée la source la plus utile. Quant aux débutants, qui se préparent 
a aborder I’étude de la criminologie d’une fagon sérieuse, ils peuvent étre 
assurés qu’ils trouveront 14 une orientation éclairée, sire et exempte de 
tous les préjugés d’Ecoles. 


NOEL MAILtiovux, O.P. 
Institute de psychologie 


Université de Montréal 
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PSYCHOLOGISTS, SOCIAL WORKERS, CLASSIFICATION 
OFFICERS (Male or Female) 
FOR CANADIAN PENITENTIARIES 


Testing, counselling, in-service training, casework with relatives, 
liaison with after care agencies. 


Salary: Master’s degree, $5340 - $5880. 
Other (University graduation in social work, education or 
psychology) $5160 - $5700. 


Vacancies at: St. Vincent de Paul — Kingston — Joyceville, Ont. 


Collin’s Bay, Ont. — Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia. 


APPLY: 
THE COMMISSIONER OF PENITENTIARIES 
ROOM 502 
Justice Building 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


SUPERVISORS OF CLASSIFICATION 
FOR CANADIAN PENITENTIARIES 


Administration of the classification and psychological department, 
and supervision of professional staff. 


In-service training. 

Liaison with after care agencies. 

Ph.D. in psychology, M.A. or M.S.W. with supervisory experience. 
Salary — $6,240 - $7,140. 


Vacancies at: Dorchester, N.B..— Manitoba — Saskatchewan. 


APPLY: 


THE COMMISSIONER OF PENITENTIARIES 
Room 502 

Justice Building 

Ottawa, Ontario. 
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